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UNCLE JOHN 





BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Do you know, mother, I am half-afraid of 3 had a strangely awkward manner, and quick, 
our visitor?” said Minnie Henry, as she sat, in $ < abrupt movements. His large features were 
the firelight, talking over matters and things ; well-formed, and his eyes, of a soft clear gray, 
with her mother. - $ were large, and full of intellect; but his fore- 

“How afraid, Minnie?” S head, naturally high, was exaggerated by a 

“Ob! a beauty and an heiress will probably ; total absence of hair on the top of his head, 
be so exacting, so full of airs and whims, and : the deficiency being atoned for by a thick crop 
so condescending to poor little me!” ; of short gray curls behind and over the large 

“I hope not, Minnie—yet—perhaps——No, $ ears. 
no, I could not decline to receive her. She is “You have had a cold ride,” said Mrs. Henry, 
so lonely and unprotected. Your father, had 3 kindly, as she kissed the stranger. 
he lived, would have been ber guardian, and ‘But @ very pleasant one,” was the answer, 
the other executor of the will is Mr. Curtis, a} in a sweet voice. ‘‘Dr, Henry was very kind, 
bachelor, and boarding. She really must come $ and told me so many pleasant facts and fictions 
here.’”’ 3 to beguile the way, that I was heartily sorry 

“Right from @ fashionable boarding-school, } when the train reached the depot.” 
too,” groaned Minnie. ; Dr. Henry’s eyes, resting with a pleasant look 

“We must make the best of it. Come, light ; on the graceful little speaker, seemed thanking 
the gas, and tell Maggie to have supper ready, ; her; but he did not speak, except, after a pause, 
they will be here soon. Order a cup of coffee : to say, : 
for your uncle John; he is fond of it after a: ‘Coffee, Harriet? Ab! you are spoiling me.” 
cold ride.” Minnie soon found that she had little reason 

Lighting the gas, revealed, seated near the ; to fear this new inmate of the quiet house. 
fire, a middle-aged lady, fair and pretry, dressed ; Graceful; winning, and beautiful, Aurelia Hazle- 
in light mourning, and a small, graceful girl of ; toa was childlike in her craving for love and 
‘about seventeen, with a pretty face, that must : < sympathy, simple in her dress, regular in habit, 
have been the exact copy of her mother’s in her $ ‘and pre-eminently winning in face, voice, and 
young days. : ; manner. Every day brought forth some new 

The coffee was ready, the table set, and the $ : Scharm to make her more lovable, and Mrs. 
ladies almost weary of waiting, when the; 3 Henry found herself gravely debating whether 
travelers arrived. The first welcome was for : : ’ Minnie was much dearer to her than this caress- 
the lady, and as Minnie took off the soft gray : ing, graceful little stranger. The girls were, of 
furs, cloak, and bonnet, she fairly started at; course, fast friends. 
the winning beauty of the young visitor’s face. : ‘*Minnie!” The voice came from a corner, 
Soft hazel eyes, a shower of golden curls, and § where, on a low seat, Miss Aurelia was conning 
a complexion of dazzling brilliancy, all derived : a German grammar. 

& new charm from the childlike modesty, the : “Eh, dien, Rella?” cried Minnie, after a long 
quiet, shy grace, and the frank sweetness of the $ : pause, waiting for Rella to speak. 

young girl's expression and address. Standing} ‘How kind it is of uncle John to bother about 
pear her, her traveling companion made a con- $ N our German, when he comes home sotired! He 
trast that was almost painful in its oddity. } Sis 80 good, Minnie!” 

With a tall figure and ungracefal stoop, he} Minnie did not answer. 
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‘His face is so true, his eyes look into yours? Rella stood timidly before the man whose 
with such a frank, clear steadiness, and his ; lightest word she revered and trusted, her heart 
mouth seems made for gentle, loving words of} stilled with a sudden terror lest he should ad- 
wisdom. Ah! Minnie, how trustful and peace- ; vise her to marry this unwelcome wooer. She 
ful his heart must be!” ; felt that his advice would carry with ita weight 

“Poor uncle John!” sighed Minnie. s that could come from no other influence, and 

“‘How poor, Minnie? His income is large, ; ; she waited trembling for his mandate. In 
is it not?” $ the half-light she could see that his face was 

Yes!” : bowed, in the stillness could hear his short, 

‘*His practice large, and his charity bound- ; $ quick breath. 
less. He has home love here. How poor, : : /**Unele John!” She spoke in a whisper. 
Minnie?” : ‘Will you say I must go away?” 

“(It happened some years ago,” said Minnie,: ‘J send you away, my darling, my love!” he 
‘twhen he was young. At the time mother was: said, in an impassioned tone, catching her to 
married, her cousin came here to live. She was; his breast. ‘‘Rella! my pet, my treasure’— 
beautiful and talented, and she soon saw that § then abruptly turning from her, he said, “I 
uncle John bowed to both beauty and accom. § am ill, dreaming. Leave me, I cannot talk to 
plishments. He was wealthy, and she ambi- § you now.’ 
tious, so she drew her chains closely around $ : Wondering, half-frightened, yet with a glad, 
him. They were betrothed, when another match : strange throbbing of her heart, the young girl 
was presented, where the income was larger, ‘left him. Alone in her own little room, she 
the wooer handsomer, and the lady faithless. ’ tried to think. Did he love her? . He, so wise 
It did not sour him, nor make him other than} and noble, so true and good, and the natural 
himself; but mother says his voice took added : humility of her gentle little heart shrank 
gentleness into its tone; his eyes were more abashed at the thought of her own littleness. 
tender; and his face grew grave and still, in- } For him to love her seemed too strange a dream 
stead of smiling in happy dreams of love. Ah, ; of gladness, and she dared not trust her hope. 
me! such a great heart blighted, for he loved } Yet, with a loving woman’s instinct, she knew 
her, Rella, as George Raymond loves you!” that the tone of his voice, the clasp of his arms 

“George Raymond! Minnie! It is not me/’’ 3 meant love, true, warm, impassioned love, 

The tone was distressful, almost pleading. Days glided into weeks, and save that his 

“It is you, Rella. Surely you knew it.” $ tone was sadder, and his face paler, uncle John 

“Never! I thought it was you he came to} was unchanged. Never, by word or look, had 
visit. I am sure it was not me!” 3 he recalled his one unguarded burst of passion 

‘“‘Rella!” It was Mrs. Henry’s voice that} to Rella, and she was trying to think of it asa 
spoke now, and, looking up, they saw her in} bewildering dream. 
the door-way. She came from George Ray-: It was summer, and the family were living in 
moad, the millionaire, the parti of the winter, } a little country town for the season, when the 
to offer his hand and heart to little Rella. With § S recollection came back vividly. Uncle John 
& grave reluctance, almost incredulity, she heard 3 ‘lived still in town, but came out sometimes to 
the offer declined. 3 S dinner or tea. They were not expecting him, 

‘But, my child, have you considered?” she ; when one afternoon he came suddenly into the 
cried. 3 little parlor. 

Only the repetition of the low-voiced, firm: ‘I have come to bid you all a long farewell,” 
rejection was her answer. 3 he said, abruptly. 

Feeling it her duty to urge the point, and § ‘* Farewell!” 
knowing her brother-in-law’s influence over the: _ ‘I am going to California, to-morrow you 
girls, she carried the case to him. It was dusk é will know why. Yet, no, I will tell you myself. 
in his office, else she would have read in -his $ You who trust me will believe my story ; but to 
sudden pallor, his quick change of countenance $ the world I am a common swindler!” 
how the news touched him. She was still there, S A fiery spot burned on his cheek 4s he spoke. 
when Rella, unconscious of her presence, en-3 ‘Nearly five years ago, I was persuaded by 
tered. $a friend to put some spare funds into the L 

“T have been speaking of Mr. Raymond, ® Saving Fund; trusting that all was right. Later, 
Rella,” she said, drawing the young girl toward $ 8 I was elected one of the board of managers, but 
her. “Let him speak to you,” and she left; : engrossed in my professional duties, my posi- 
them together. 3 tion was merely a nominal one. The concern 
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has failed—I am beggared, and, worse still, it 
has failed dishonorably, and the directors have 
saved comfortable fortunes out of the pittances 
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Alone with him! Rella saw’the large, sad 
eyes fixed on her, as she slowly moved toward 
him. Something in the eager eyes, the pitiful 


of trusting widows, laborers, invalids, who put } Pleading face touched him too deeply for words, 


their little fortunes in their keeping.” 
“But, John, was your whole fortune in- 
vested?” 





but almost unconsciously -he opened his arms. 
With a glad cry she sprang into them. 
‘No, no,” he whispered, hoarsely, ‘‘do not 


“Only a very small part; but I am one of tempt me to become worse still. Take your 


the directors. I sent for one of the committee 


young face from my old one, Rella, it is not for 


of investigation and resigned all, to pay, in} me to crave such love as yours. Rella, Rella! 


some small measure, the horrible debt.” 
“You must not go away.” 
“Mr. L——, one of the gentlemen most in- 


you try me beyond my strength.” 
For she had drawn him down to a seat, and 
was softly, lovingly pillowing his head on her 


terested, has offered me a position in California, } breast, kissing the broad brow reverently and 
where my exertions may still save something } tenderly. : 


from the wreck for those who trusted us. Thank 
heaven, there are two or three honest men in the 
company, who will try to do right, though their 
names are all banded with the swindlers who 
have escaped with the funds. I must go!” 

“Not yet. Stay this one night,” pleaded Mrs. 
Henry. 

“T go too early to-morrow.” 

“Stay to tea then, I will hurry them. Come 
with me, Minnie!” 





“John,” softly she whispered the name, “do 
not send me away! I am happiest here, here,” 
and the sweet face drooped over his, while her 
voice fell lower as she said, ‘I am going with 
you, for I love you!” 

The clearing of his name, publicly, the de- 
light of succeeding in his mission, were both 
second in the after years of peaceful happiness 
to uncle John’s fond recollection of his wife’s 
trust and love in the darkest hour of his life. 





LITTLE 


BY MES. F. 


Daxuine Metta! Angel baby! 
Little spirit of the skies! 
Ah! I know that thou art happy, 
But my poor heart moans and cries: 


Cries in vain for thy caresses, 
For thy little dainty kisses, 
For the clasping of thy fingers 
That now gather Heavenly blisses. 


Ah! I wake at night in anguish, 
That I cannot hear thy breath 





METTA. 


A. MOORE. 


Breathing softly from my pillow, 
Cherub Metta!—lost in death. 


And all day I watch the sunlight 
Sleeping over field and wood, 
Wondering in my sad spirit 
If the Lord be truly good: 


That He led my tender darling 
From my grieving, hungry sight, 

Down into the vale of shadows, 
Leaving me in life and light, 





LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


My image, once so dear to thee, 
Has lost its magic power; 

Thy love, which was to live for years, 
Expired in an hour; 

Another passion fills thy breast, 
But transient will it be. 

To feel the fervor of true love 
Is not for such as thee. 

I, in my heart, shall ne’er complain, 
Nor thy lost love deplore; é 

‘I’m blese’d to think thou false didst prove 
Ere yet I loved thee more, 








*Tis true thy glances have grown cold, 
Yet it gives me no pain; 

I turn aside and gaze on thee 
With scorn and calm disdain; 

Like zephyrs soft which float throughout 
The branches of a tree, 

So through my heart is floating now 
The memory of thee; 

No outward sign shall ever tell 
The struggles of my heart: 

But, like two far and distant shores, 
Our paths shall be apart. 








COUNT TCHERKERNOZOFF. 





BY ERANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CHAPTER I. { for the life of her she could not help liking to 
Tue season at Newport was at its height. } : listen to his tender speeches, all the more elo- 
The Ocean House was crowded; every avail- ; quent, perhaps, from the champagne dinner he 
able hotel and possible resting-place overflowed } had just left. 
with pleasure-seekers, and the spot bloomed } : Mrs. Doshamer’s face suddenly cleared—she 
fashionables, like a summer garden filled with was looking toward the door and saw the object 
exotics. Sof her meditations enter. She glanced warn- 
There had not been so brilliant a crowd there, $ ; : ingly at Juliet. In spite of her occupation, the 
and such numberless gayeties for several years. { ; young lady was too well trained not to have 
Everybody with the slightest claim or wish to} noticed the new arrival, and withdrawn herself 
belong to society, hurried thither as if their accordingly. 
hopes of future salvation depended upon that “Oh! Mr. Manners,” said Mrs. Doshamer, 
visit, and they were. exceedingly anxious to } sweetly, “if you would be so kind as to send 
make them. secure. old Mr. Wilson to me—I have a message for 
New York, in particular, had sent out a flood} him. Positively, Juliet, dear, you must sit 
of unequaled brilliancy, and the whole crowd} down—no more dancing yet—you will tire 
rushed as eagerly in search of amusement as if ; yourself completely out.” 
they had kept Leni all winter, instead of bear-; Will gave her a significant glance which made 
ing in their countenances the signs of late} her color, and yet smile in spite of herself to 
hours and the interminable German, which had 3 see how transparent Mrs. Doshamer’s artifice 
worn the freshness out of so many faces that } was to his eyes; but he took himself off imme- 
were youthful and blooming when the winter ; diately, too good-natured to spoil serious in- 
commenced. tentions—doing as he would have wished to be 
It was a grand hop night—the very finest of ; done by if there had been an heiress in the case. 
the season. Every one felt that this was the; — He took a little revenge, however, by hunting 
culminating point of splendor and am ent. } up old Mr. Wilson and sending him in search 
Match-makers, wise with the experience of} of Mrs. Doshamer, certain that it would vex her 





years, warned their charges that this was the } beyond measure, and cause her to peril her soul — 


decisive evening; danglers after heiresses felt 3 by at least a score of pretty lies. 
instinctively that this was the moment to draw “Now, Juliet!” whispered Mrs. Doshamer. 


in their nets, for from that night there would 
be a change; although the season might last 
indefinitely, it would not do to trust to chances, 
lest some unexpected breeze should blow the 


“I tell you to-night or never—no dallying—no 
flirting—if you don’t secure him now, Kate 
Paulding will get him as sure as you live.” 

Up came the colonel—a fine, dashing man, 





whole theory away like a flock of summer red-$ who had made a great sensation in town the 


birds. § winter before—an Englishman, and said to be 
‘I have not seen Col. Leslie come in,” whig- 3 but one remove from a baronetcy. 
pered Mrs. Doshamer to her cousin. : Juliet was soon whirling through a waltz with 


‘“‘He always is late,” returned the young ; his arm about her waist, and Mrs. Doshamer 
lady, in the same tone. $turned to look after her own flirtations, being 

Mrs. Doshamer fluttered her fan somewhat $ by no means too old for such weaknesses, when 
restlessly, and looked uneasy through all the } retribution overtook her in the shape of her 
languid indifference skillfully veneered over : horror Wilson, and bored her for endless mo- 
everything like a natural impulse. ; 3 ments. . 

Juliet Ransom probably shared to a certain $ ; Chaperoning a young lady was by no means 
degree in the feeling; but Will Manners was a natural vocation to Mrs. Doshamer, nor did 
whispering over her other shoulder, and though : she take to it kindly; but this time there was 
she knew that he was no catch for anybody, {no help for it. Juliet was a relative of her 
but must turn shark and feed upon an heiress; } husband’s—he occasionally would have his own 
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weer 
way—and the winter before he had insisted } to her, and would feel keenly where she was 





ypon Mrs. Doshamer introducing her into so- 
eiety—she yielded with as good grace as pos- 
sible. 

The girl was exceedingly showy, made a re- 
putation as a beauty, and Mrs. Doshamer, who 
had hated her because she expected to find her 
stupid, hated her now because she was admired. 

There was nothing for it but to dispose of 
her without delay to the highest bidder. She 
had the credit of possessing a fortune, which 
was a great mistake; and when Col. Leslie 
made his appearance, Mrs. Doshamer added 
several ciphers to the amount before repre 
gented. 

The great obstacle—the only reason Mrs. 
Doshamer felt certain why he had not proposed $ 
—was Kate Paulding, and of all the enmities 
she had ever nurtured, and they had been 
numerous, there was no human being she ever $ 
detested as she did Kate Paulding. 

Kate was twenty-two—had been several sea- 


sons in society, and had a position which even : 
Mrs. Doshamer could not dispute. She was quite $ 


wealthy, bad brains enough to have stocked a 
dozen ordinary women, a fine, noble face, and 
really a heart under all the frivolity and sel- 
fishness her life had inevitably gathered over 
the surface. 

She passed Mrs. Doshamer just as she had 
rid herself of old Wilson, and the lady observed 
that she was paler and more thoughtful than 
usual. She looked and saw Juliet leaning on 
the colonel’s arm at a little distance—of course 
that accounted for it—Mrs. Doshamer triumphed 
in her soul. 

“Why, Kate, dear,” she said; ‘‘you look pale. 
Not well to-night?” 

“T think so—only tired a little.” 

“Oh! my love, you are paying one of the 
penalties of having been long a belle. See that 
child Juliet, so fresh and happy—there is no- 
thing like the bloom of a first season!” 

“Nothing to be found at Dellues at all equal 
to it, at all events,” returned Kate, composedly. 
“But, dear Mrs. Doshamer, if I stand the wear $ 
and tear of my brief career as well as you have 
done your many, many years of admiration, I 
shall be content.” 

Mrs. Doshamer fumed internally, but she 
knew, from dear experience, that to attempt a 
war of words with her enemy was worse than 
useless. 


“I have not seen Emily to-night,” she said. 

“She is here—I came in with her.” 

“Poor Emily!” returned Mrs. Doshamer, with 
& sigh, knowing that Kate was much attached 


‘ concerned, 

‘‘Don’t say such dreadful words alond,” said 
Kate. ‘Remember her husband is your rela- 
tive—people might take you literally, and think 
they had suddenly found themselves out of 
pocket.” 

"Before Mrs. Doshamer found an answer, up 
came half a dozen men from whom Kate had 
escaped, besieging her to dance; but she re- 
fused. 

“I wish you would give me your arm though,” 
$ she said to Will Manners, ‘‘and take me out on 
> the piazza—it is absolutely stifling here.” 
$ ‘Will you have the hand too?” he asked, 
‘ laughingly, as he led her away. 

‘“‘No; thank you, Will,” she replied; and 
: when they reached the piazza, she walked up 
sand down for some time in silence. ‘Aren't 
§ S you tived of this life?” she asked, suddenly. 

: “But what else is there?” he returned. 

$ «Oh! don’t ask me! HowcanI tell? If I 
were a man I would find out though.” 

‘‘You would be like the rest of us, I faney.” 
g ‘Indeed I would not, I'd either be better or 
: worse! Oh! Will, I am tired of all of you!” 

: ‘‘Thank you for my share of the compliment! 
: I see you are blue to-night; come in and waltz 
3 it away.” 

} ‘Dear me, my feelings don’t lie in my heels!” 
’ she answered, in an irritated tone. 

3 “If Mrs. Doshamer only heard you—she 
§ would declare you vulgar forthwith—to talk 
3 of feelings and say heels!” 

$ «TI have just put her to flight—don’t recalk 
her image! Dreadful woman! I have to keep 
constantly putting up a figurative umbrella to 
protect Emily Delancy from her tongue. Iam 
quite tired out.” 

Will laughed heartily. 

“What a jolly girl you are!” he exclaimed. 
“I wish I was in love with you * 

“But you are not, and you have the good 
sense not to covet my dollars. I really like 
: you, Will, not because you are my cousin, but 

for the sake of the days when we were play- 
$ mates; but you are ruining ”. 

§ “Oh! for your figurative umbrella!” inter- 


$ rupted Manners, laughing. 


$ ‘There comes oceans of people,” said Kate; 
: “how tiresome!” 

; ‘As you can’t extinguish them all, perhaps 
$ we had better walk on, They will think J am 
$ making love to you.” 

$ «I believe I am the only woman you respect 
3 enough not to talk such stupidity to,” she re- 


* plied, and on they walked. 
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An hour before, Kate Paulding had refused ; vice—she saw the once high-spirited girl dege- 
Col. Leslie. If Mrs. Doshamer could have known : nerating into a passive, neglected wife. There 
it, I am sure she would have strangled her in N was the other extreme adopted by many of her 
the ball-room ;@ut Kate was free from the petty $ acquaintance, but that appeared worse. She 
vanity which makes women betray such secrets. } was a woman and did not admire married flirts 

The truth was, she had been a long time $ as men do. 
making up her mind, it had been a sort of: The visit to Newport completed her decision, 
turning point in her life. ; ; She heard the colonel abuse a servant when he 

She never had loved anybody; she was grow- 3 : supposed himself unheard, and saw him once 
ing so old now that she believed she never 3 ; beat a horse unmercifully; these things may 
should. It seemed right that she should marry, 3 appear trifles, but they were a great deal tog 
her friends impressed upon her the necessity ; { ; woman of Kate’s keen perceptions and instinc- 
her uncle, who had been her guardian, had of 3 tive knowledge of character. 
late been more urgent than any one, and, thus So that night, when Col. Leslie renewed the 
besieged upon all sides, Kate had seriously con- $ offer of his hand, she gave him a decided nega- 
templated the thing. 3 tive. He was much more irritated than grieved. 

She looked about among her scores of ad- If he had not borne the reputation of being a 
mirers. Col. Leslie seemed the only one of 3 very wealthy man, she would have believed him 
whom she could think even for a moment—yet ; chagrined at the loss of her fortune. 
she did not love him. She never tried to de-} ‘‘ Your decision is unalterable then?” he said, 
lude herself or him with that belief; but he } at last, when he had exhausted all sorts of en- 
was a man of talent and position, and when, é treaty and reproach. 
before spring came, he made her the offer of } “Entirely so,” she replied. 
his hand, she hesitated. She could not accept § $ “Igit to go abroad that I have been refused?” 
him; she knew that, according to all ideas of } he asked, almost insolently. 
worldly prudence, she had no reason to refuse,; Kate turned upon him with hot indignation. 
nor could she in honor trifle with his suspense. “If you know me so little as to believe a 

She told him the truth frankly—he would not ; question like that necessary, Col. Leslie, allow 
allow her to decide then—she was to wait till } me to end this conversation.” 
the summer. So it was decided; nobody knew She swept by him with her haughtiest air, 
anything of the matter, and each went on in} s and appallingly haughty she could be on occa- 
the old way, for the colonel had numberless $ ; sion, and left him biting the ends of his mous- 
flirtations always updén his hands, and I cannot ; tache by way of relief to his vexation, probably 
pretend that Kate was guiltless of sins of that } more disappointed and crest-fallen than he had 
nature. been in years. 

As time went on, and she became more ac- Kate went to her own apartment before en- 
quainted with his character, a vague doubt ; tering the ball-room, she needed to compose 
concerning Leslie rose in Kate’s mind, which ; herself. She was more bitterly disappointed in 
increased till it developed into certainty. the man than she could have believed possible, 

He might be no worse than half her admirers } and angry with herself that she could have hesi- 
—probably most of them gambled, and had vari- $ tated, even for an instant, in the beginning. 
ous small vices of which young ladies are sup- “I will try no more!” she exclaimed, ex- 
posed to think nothing—but Kate had lived too; citedly. ‘Bah! I have an utter contempt for 
long in the world not to have acquired that un- $ 3 myself! Trying to choose a husband—weighing 
enviable knowledge, experience, and she had 3 $ and deciding whether he suits me! I might as 
less charity for the colonel than she could have $ well be a lay figure in a milliner’s to fit bon- 
had for a younger man. ; nets on! Oh! I am sick of the whole world, 

The truth was, she had grown tired of her ; and myself most of all! I wish I was a cater- 
vapid existence and did not know how to change $ pillar under a green gooseberry-bush.”’ 
it. If she married, she wished for a husband } With that reasonable desire in her mind, she 
whom she could admire and respect, and whose ; went in search of her friend and descended to 
influence might open a more extended field for ; the ball-room. 
her powers than the petty round of American: She saw the colonel flirting desperately with 
fashionable life. : Miss Ransom; but instead of the spite and 

She had learned too painful a lesson from the $ $ rancor which Mrs. Doshamer fancied in her 
fate of her friend Emily Mansfield, to believe it : S soul, she was saying to herself, 
possible for her to reform a man addicted to? “Poor Juliet! She is worse off than I—she 
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ig angling for a fortune! Let them say what; While he was gone, Kate found Emily and sat 
they please, Will Manners and I know the truth. down by her. Looking about, she saw standing, 
I really she has a a heart and na- § Sat the other side + the room, a stranger, who 
turalness at the bottom, if she were not obliged ? was intently regarding her, and yet there was 
to strangle them—and I do think Will likes her, ; noilling of impertinent curiosity in the gaze. 
but he is a coward, too, and wants money! 1 It was a pale, reserved face, lighted up by 
dare say the colonel will propose—she’ll marry fine gray eyes—not handsome, perhaps, but, 
him, of course—I only hope he won’t beat her! § } what was better, intelligent and refined. 

That poor horse—I can hear the blows yet!” ; “Dear me!” thought Kate. ‘That man 

She ¢qme in from her promenade with Will : erase strange! At last I shall discover 
Manners looking a shade less weary and bored. $ who he is.’ 

He had made her laugh several times in spite; Just then Manners returned in extravagant 
of herself. : spirits. No one but his cousin would have fan- 

Somebody came up with whom she had pro- ; cied that they were forced. 
mised to dance, and there was no retreat. ¢ ‘Mrs. Doshamer declines the count,” said he, 

“Remember, I do it to get rid of you,” said 3 ‘‘She don’t believe in him at all.” 
she; ‘don’t come near me again.” ‘*Don’t mention that horrid creature’s horrid 

The dandy only laughed—like the rest of his { name again,” returned she. ‘Will, tell me who 
set he was well acquainted with Kate Paulding’s that man is standing by the pillar.” 
oddities and saucy speeches—he was a little: ‘*Where?” And Manners, of course, looked 
afraid of her too, on account of her being sup- Sin every direction but the right one before he 
posed to possess a Jarge share of that, to his } found it. “Oh! there—why, that’s the count!” 
misty comprehension, mysterious quality called : Kate’s romance fell to the ground. She had 
mind. But it made him noticeable and envied $ : thought him a poet, or at least an artist, who 
to be seen dancing with her, and if she did § had strayed irto the byilliant scene. 
figuratively sit upon him and put his poor little 3 : Oh! it can’t be,” she said, eagerly. 
stock of ideas completely to flight, he could ; ‘Indeed it is! Handsome, isn’t he? I am 
console himself after with some sweet female} going to be introduced—I like his looks. I 
who would never perceive the fact of their dis- : shall bring him up before the evening is over— 
_ age : ie Sane can easily extinguish him if he proves an 

“Oh, Kate!” said Manners, going up to her; : adventurer. I am sure if you appear pleased 
“there’s a Russian count arrived—only think } with him, Mrs. Doshamer will deny him utterly. 
of it—and his name—Count Tcherkernozoff.” 3} ; The truth is, she made a dead set at him all the 

Kate went off in a spasm of laughter. ; early part of the night, and he snubbed her.” 

“Shall I introduce him?” said Will. $ Away went Manners, and Kate was imme- 

“Good heavens! no. It’s like your impu- : diately surrounded as usual. Dance any more 
dence to ask; leave him to Mrs. Doshamer.” 3 she would not; but talk and listen, or appear 

At that moment up rushed old Wilson, who : to, she was obliged. Every now and then her 
always heard news before anybody else. 3 eyes wandered toward that face in spite of her- 

“Col. Leslie has proposed to Miss Ransom,” ; self—she felt vexed with her own interest in it, 
he cried, breathlessly. $ She saw Will introduced and conversing with 

Manners turned upon him quite furiously. him. 

“The champagne was too much for you,” ; She wondered what Will meant by the suspi- 
said he. ¢ cions about him. 

“‘No such thing,” returned the bore. ‘‘I tell ; “Do you know that Russian count with the 
you I heard him myself. I was behind the win- } remarkable name?” she asked one of her wor- 
dow-curtain and could not get out.” shipers. 

Kate was divided between vexation and} ‘‘No,” he replied, with a shrug of the shoul- 
amusement at the conduct of her late lover;} ders. ‘He arrived yesterday—nobody knows 
but when she looked at Manners she forget ; ; him—people don’t seem quite to believe in him. 
herself—for an instant there was real feeling j Oh! there’s your cousin talking with him! Dear 
and genuine sorrow in his face. He caught } me! he’s bringing him this wehg ahaa 
her glance—back came the smile—he would : wouldn’t quite like to be introduced, you know.” 
not understand that look of sympathy. | “Then you had better take flight instantly,” 

He turned away, and soon Mrs. Doshamer } said Kate. “If you are anywhere way reach 
passed beaming triumphantly upon Kate; Man- ‘I shall certainly present you at once.’ 
ners joined her train. He fied, horrified at the bare idea of knowing 
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any one whom Mrs. Doshamer and her set dis- ; she signified to Will that he was to find Emily 
approved; and Kate sat listening with as much ‘and see if she was not ready to go up stairs, 
good-breeding, as circumstances would permit, ; “Are you going so early?” the count asked, 
to the nonsense which a brother dandy wae: “Oh! yes; they have begun that doleful Ger. 
talking to her, affecting to bend his head and $ <man—you will find them here till breakfast 
whisper as if on the most confidential terms. : time!” 

Kate was too much vexed for composure ats Emily came up on Manners’ arm, and Kate 
finding that her marvel turned out only a foreign 3 followed them escorted by the Russian. 
count, whether real, or an adventurer, was a3“ My dear child!” whispered Mrs. Doshamer, 
matter of equal indifference to her. She had3as she passed; ‘“‘how very imprudent¥#u are! 
often seen that face at the spring season of the : How can you affcher yourself a wholé evening 
opera—very often those clear gray eyes were $ with a man whom nobody knows?” 
turned in the direction of her box. She had} ‘Better ‘than doing it with a man too well 
made up her mind that it was no one she should ; known!” retorted Kate, glancing toward Harry 
ever meet; but it was pleasant to indulge in the : Lee, one of Mrs. Doshamer’s most devoted ad- 
idea that*it was some man of genius who saw $ mirers, and as well known for bis vices as his 
novel enough in her face to be interested in 3 wealth. 
her; to have him suddenly transformed into as On swept Kate with a gracious bend of the 
commonplace Russian with a doubtful title, was 3 head, as if she had uttered the most agreeable 
very provoking. thing in the world, and left Mrs. Doshamer to 

Up came Manners with the stranger; Kate § relieve her spleen by saying the most atrocious 
would not even look toward him. Her cousin things about her imprudence to anybody who 
presented him, and they exchanged a few frigid } cared to listen. 
monosyllables. It is ten to one that Kate would 3 
have snubbed him awfully, but, chancing to look ; 
up, she saw Mrs. Doshamer watching her with 3 CHAPTER It. 
so much spite and malice that she was amused. } Tue next morning Manners took Kate out 

“She is raging,” thought Kate. ‘Icertainly § for a ride, and they galloped for miles along 
will be civil to the man just to vex her—count } the sea-shore in the highest possible spirits. 
or no count!” Suddenly, at a turn in the road, they came 

She thawed immediately, and turned very ; face to face with the Russian, mounted on 
amiably toward her new acquaintance. She } beautiful horse, and riding as well as if he had 
danced with him in spite of her vow, and then ; been a modern Centaur. 
they took several turns up and down the room. : After an exchange of civilities, he asked per- 

By that time, Kate Paulding was a more} mission to accompany them back; there was 
‘astonished young woman than elegance and } * no possibility of refusing. Manners appeared 
society would have approved of—quite shaken $ rather to enjoy it, and, for the life of her, Kate 
out of her ordinary listlessness and nonchalance. { could not feel displeased. 

The count—she could not trust herself to pro- : It was a charming morning altogether, and 
nounce his name even to herself—really talked. $ she quite forgot her scruples in his conversa- 
They had incensibly glided away from the first $tion. Manners was occupied with his own 
commonplaces of an introduction, and though N thoughts, and the twa talked incessantly. 

@ ball-room is not a spot for any great degree} When they reached the hotel a group of 
of rational conversation, they had managed to loungers were on the piazza, and many won- 
glance upon a variety of subjects which always ; dering eyes turned toward Kate. For the first 
interested Kate, and upon which she found very ° time, she recollected her imprudence, and felt 
few to converse with her. 3 vexed with Will for leading her into the scrape; 

“What a flirtation!” Will managed to get 3 S but she chose to carry it off with her usual in- 
near enough to whisper. ‘‘Good heavens, Kate! $ dependence, and took leave of the Russian with 
fancy being Madame Cutyournoseoff! These one of her most bewitching smiles. 

Russians are dreadful creatures—take care! In} “Will,” she said, as her cousin led her up 
a week he would say kobab to you, and that$ 3 stairs, ‘‘who on earth can that man be?” 
means, ‘I'll cut your head off.’” ««Count——” 

Kate saw that everybody was looking at her, ‘‘Now don’t speak his name! But do you 
and began to think she had been bestowing { believe he is an adventurer?” 
rather more time upon an utter stranger than} Will switched his pantaloons with his riding- 
was cxacily wise, whoever he might be, and <‘ whip. 
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“Frankly, it looks like it,” said he. “I 
should be more inclined to think so if these 
people were not so certain of it.” 

“I ought not to know him,” continued Kate. 

“Who are you afraid of?” retorted Will. 
“The man is a gentleman—people’s gossip 
can’t hurt you—amuse yourself if you see. fit.” 

“If I were a married woman——” 

“Upon my word,” interrupted Manners, 
“you quite shock me! I thought you detested 
a married flirt!” 

“There is no question of flirting! I only 
meant to say that then I should have a right to 
take a stand, which, as a single woman, I can- 
not.” 

Manners only laughed at her scruples with 
his usual heedlessness. 

“But does nobody know anything about 
him?” 

“Nobody,” replied Will. ‘‘He has taken one 
of the cottages all to himself; brought several 
fine horses and a servant as uncommunicative 
as he is. I tell you, adventurer or not, if he 
had only fallen a victim to the Doshamer's fas- 
cinations, she would have dragged him into 
society and made him the rage.” 

“He certainly is very agreeable,” Kate ac- 
knowledged. 

“Of course he is—not like me, you know— 
but very well, nevertheless.” 

“You abominable mass of vanity! 
shall I do, Will?” 

“Be civil to him if only to spite Doshamer.” 

“*T believe I shall,” said Kate, as she entered 
her room. 

Will passed down stairs, smiling and bowing 
amiably as he met Col. Leslie, though the hand 
that held the riding-whip trembled ominously. 

Kate went into Emily Delancy’s parlor, and 
there she found Mrs. Doshamer and Juliet Ran- 
som. ’ 

“‘So you have been riding with that foreigner,” 
Mrs. Doshamer began. ‘Upon my word, Kate, 
you are the most daring girl.” 

“What have I done?” she asked. 

“Why they say the most dreadful things of 
him! He once kept a gambling house at 
Baden——”’ 

“Did Harry Lee tell you that?” interrupted 
Kate. 

‘Young Mouthey is sure he recognized him,” 
returned she. 

‘That creature’s mouth will get him into 
difficulty yet,” said Kate. 


But what 


‘Oh! it’s all very well to turn the matter off 





minds not to tolerate him. He can get no foot- 
hold here.” 

She spoke as decisively as if she had been 
Fate in person. Mrs. Doshamer prided herself 
on her skill in crushing upstarts. Only a few 
seasons before, at Lebanon Springs, she had 
been the first to discover the false claims of @ 
peripatetic widow; and the winter after, tram- 
pled on her unmercifully, when the little season 
of glory which the society-hunter had made for 
herself dissolved, and confusion overtook her 
plans in the shape of pecuniary ruin. 

This time, Mrs. Doshamer was animated by @ 
feeling of personal resentment, and there was 
little probability that the foreigner would es- 
cape her vigilance unscathed. 

“I think with Col. Leslie,” continued she, 
‘¢that in all probability he is a spy!” 

‘How very dreadful!” said Kate. ‘But as I 
have no secrets to be found out I am not afraid.” 

‘«Mrs. Doshamer has just told me some plea- 
sant news apropos to Col. Leslie,” said Emily 
Delancy. ‘*Kate, you must congratulete Miss 
Juliet upon the prospect of becomiug my !ady!” 

Mrs. Doshamer looked exultant. Juliet was 
flushed and triumphant; but Kate saw the rest- 
less, uneasy expression through it all. 

“I hope you will be very happy,” said she, 
kissing her. ‘I heard of it last night. Why, 
the girls will all die of envy!” 

“It is a position enough of them have angled 
after,” said Mrs. Doshamer, significantly. 

For Juliet’s sake, Kate allowed the taunt to 
pass unnoticed. 

Mrs Doshamer discussed at length the numer- ~ 
ous advantages of the alliance, and when she 
fancied that Kate was burning with rage, glided 
back to the subject of the foreigner in order 
completely to annihilate her. 

‘Such an unfortunate choice of name,” said 
she; ‘‘Count Chuck-your-nose-off, as Mouthey 
calls him.” 

“Ob! Mouthey is capable of any vulgarity,” 
returned Kate; ‘either original or a repetition 
of other people’s!” 

“This invasion of foreigners of whom,one 
knows nothing is becoming terrible,” pursued 
Mrs. Doshamer, too wise to observe the two- 
edged sword Kate had thrust at her. ‘New 
York society is tired of being cheated. Indeed, 
I think it would be a good idea if Americans 
were obliged to wear some token of their pedi- 
gree on their backs.” 

Kate laughed in unrestrained glee. 

“How odd you would look with a saddle on 


with a witticism!” exclaimed Mrs. Doshamer.} your shoulders,” said she; ‘‘and I should be 
“But, | assure you, people have made up their: obliged to carry a hat, and Harry Lee, in spite 
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of -his sister the marchioness, an essence ped- ; 
lar’s box.” 

It was true. One of Mrs. Doshamer’s mater- 
nal relatives had been an honest saddler, though 
she believed the fact unknown. 

“If you call a wholesale leather dealer's 
establishment,” she began, ‘‘a——”’ 

“Oh! it smells of tan-bark all the same,” in- 
terrupted Kate. ‘I assure you, in spite of my 
feelings, I always acknowledge the felt.” ; 

“T am ignorant of the occupations of most of § 3 
your relatives,” said Mrs. Doshamer, with great } 
dignity; ‘‘but of my own I can speak confi- ; 
dently.” 

Kate’s father had been for years before his } 
death a judge of the supreme court. Her family ; 





knowledge in it, probably borrowed from Harry 
Lee. 

‘«He has just the manner of a finished adven-. 
turer—never pushing or vulgar. He thinks to 
awe people by his reserve into a belief that he 
is all he pretends to be.” 

Then to punish herself for having even re- 
membered one of her enemy's sayings, Kate 
began to be cordial with him. 

He danced with her once or twice; but when 
she was engaged, he made no effort to secure 
another partner, returning near her chair when 
she resumed her seat. 

Later in the evening, Mrs. Doshamer came up 
with two or three of her allies. 

“«My warning has had no effect, I see,” she 


was excellent, and the hatter only a second; ‘ said, glancing toward the count, who was con- 

cousin by marriage, so she could afford to smile. $ versing with Will Manners at a little distance. 
“T only know,” added Mrs. Doshamer, venom- ‘‘His coat sets well, at all events,” drawled 

ously, ‘‘that you will get yourself dreadfully 2 young Mouthey, surveying the Russian through 


talked about if you encourage that adventurer.” : 

‘‘Has anybody told you so, or do you speak ; 
from a personal determination?” asked Kate. 

“No one can accuse me of ever being un- 
kind,” replied Mrs. Doshamer, in an injure 
tone. ‘‘What I have to say I tell you frank! 
and because I feel interested in you. The trut 
is, my dear, you ought to think seriously of 
marriage and stop indiscriminate flirtations.”” 

Postpone them till after that happy event, 
you mean,” said Kate. ‘I know you like me, 
my dear friend; I fully appreciate your motives, 
but do leave me my liberty a little longer.” 

“T used to think Col. Leslie was devoted in 
’ his attentions to you——” 

“IT know you thought so,” said Kate. ‘‘Never 
mind! Juliet, when you go to England do find 
an earl and send for me.” 

“Of course I will,” replied she, a little un- 3 ; 
easy at the turn the conversation had taken, } 
and ready to indulge in her liking for Kate } 
since she was no longer jealous of her; while} 
lively Delancy struck eagerly into the talk, } 
anxious to avoid any more sparring between } 
Kate and Mrs. Doshamer. H 

That night, there was dancing and gayety as 
usual at one of the hotels, and Kate again found $ 
the Russian among her swarm of admirers. 

He seemed perfectly unconscious of the gos- ; 
sip which had already spread so widely about } 
him. The few people whose acquaintance he had 3 ; 
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his glass. 

**A coat doesn’t make the man,” said Mrs. 
Doshamer; sententiously. 

“Oh, yes it does!” returned Kate, glancing 
at the Englishman. 

‘‘He has brought some superb horses,” said 
some one. 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Doshamer!” exclaimed Kate, 
‘‘can you resist the opportunity of having the 
use of them?” 

“T will not tolerate that man,” she replied; 
“others may do as they like, but my mind is 
made up.” 

“You are quite right,” chorused the dandies. 

“There he comes again,” said Mrs. Doshamer, 
in pretended fright. ‘Somebody, ask me to 
dance, do, that I need not encounter him.” 

“Ts that the latest mode of securing a part- 
ner?” asked Kate, but Mrs. Doshamer whirled 
‘ away without answering. 

‘* How ill-natured I am growing!” thought the 
: girl. “Oh, dear! this life is ruinous to body 
‘and soul—I’d rather live in a Canadian forest. 
Only see my recreant colonel, watching if I 
observe his devotion to Juliet. Really, that 


} man’s face is positively dreadful!” 


‘Have you forgotten the dance you promised 
me?” asked some one suddenly. 
She looked up and saw the count bending 


toward her. 


“In spite of the admiration you receive,” said 


made he treated with quiet politeness, and did $ 3 ‘he, “*T doubt if a ball-room is your element.” 


not show the least desire to add to the number. : 


“Not in the middle of July, at all events,” 


“I wonder if he is biding his time,” thought ; she replied, rising to take his arm. 


Kate. ; 
She remembered one of Mrs. 
speeches which really had considerable world! ys 


‘Will you walk on the colonnade before our 


Doshamer’s ; ‘ dance’ ?” he asked. 


**Certainly,” she replied, desperately, not 
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knowing what on earth to do with the man, } thought it wiser to pass on. She and her set 
and vexed with herself for the interest she felt. } again took possession of the floor. Kate looked 

“You have not been in Italy?” he asked, as} at the Russian to see if he noticed the insult. 
they walked up and down in the moonlight. 3 His face was perfectly calm, he was looking 

#Oh! yes; I spent a year there.” 3 directly at her. If he had observed it, he must 

“Pardon; but never having heard you speak } have possessed a command over his countenance 
of it, and your countrywomen usually——” that was wonderful. 

“Yes, I understand! I am so tired of hearing: ‘I am tired and must sit down,” she said. 
people rave about European travels that I never ’ He was standing by her in earnest conver- 
speak of mine, and I have no fancy for spasms : sation, when he suddenly glanced toward the 
of foreign ejaculations. If I talk English, I like } door—Kate saw his face change. She looked 
to do it honestly.” : in that direction and perceived a man standing 

He looked amused at her energy, and they : there—a dark, forbidding-looking person, who 
fell into a pleasant conversation which had its ; made a sign to the count. 
usual effect upon Kate, she forgot her scruples; ‘I must bid you good-night,” he said, hur- 
and her suspicions. ’ riedly. “IT shall hope to have the pleasure of 

They went back to the ball-room. Mrs. Dosha- 3 seeing you to-morrow.” 
mer was waltzing with Harry Lee, several of He darted off, and Kate saw him join the 
her set were on the floor at the same time. Kate: stranger. They passed out into the hall and 
and her partner floated off to the inspiring } disappeared. 
strains of the music. Mrs. Doshamer saw them Half the room had seen the occurrence, and 
—they were by far the best dancers in the § all sorts of rumors were born on the instant. 
room—her futile brain conceived on the instant} Before the evening was over, it was currently 
a little plot for Kate’s mortification. ; reported that the Russian had been summoned 

She whispered-to her friends. Every one of $ by an exceedingly disreputable appearing man, 
them ceased waltzing, and stood evidently wait- 3 probably a detective in plain clothes. 
ing till the pair were tired. : In the midst of the gossip and hubbub Kate 

“It may be a useful hint,” said Mrs. Doshamer. $ took her departure, troubled, it must be con- 

“Somebody ought to put him out of the $ fessed, and wondering if her pleasant acquaint- 
room,”’ added young Mouthey; but he showed : ance was to be broken up by some sudden 
no particular eagerness to be the one who $ exposure. 
should attempt the laudable feat. “It is all Will’s fault,” she said to herself, 

There was no one dancing except a set of} indignantly. ‘‘He had no business to intro- 
danglers upon the outskirts of society—people { duce the man. Oh, dear me! he really is very 
whom Mrs. Doshamer and her friends snubbed } agreeable! When have I talked so freely and 
without the slightest mercy. listened so intently—to a perfect stranger at 

Kate soon perceived this. Shesaw Mrs. Dosha-} that? It was very imprudent.” 
mer and her party staring at her, and perfectly } She worked herself into quite a fever of self- 
understood their amiable motives. Embarrassed } reproach; but, in spite of all her efforts, she 
and annoyed she did feel, but she would not} could not conceal from herself the fact that she 
allow them the gratification of discovering it. 3 was more interested in the man than she had 

She finished the waltz, and the count led her} ever been in any other. The very mystery 
away. attached to him increased the charm; and while 

‘‘Quite an exhibition,” said Mrs. Doshamer. { mentally resolving to be very prudent hence- 

“And one as pitifully malicious as can well } forth, she was unconsciously forming all sorts 
be imagined,” retorted Kate. of excuses for his sudden departure. 


Mrs. Doshamer had no answer prepared, and (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
. 
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FAR AWAY. 


What though we shrink and quail 
At sight of Death’s river? 

Trust in God, we yet shall hail 
Peace and joy forever! 

On the banks of Life’s pure stream 
Grow flowers undying; 

Our earth life is but a dream— 
We only wake when dying! 


Far away, far away, 
Lo, the East lightens! 
Farther still, through the gates of day, 
Heavenly life brightens! 
What though the tempest rise 
And cover our vision? 
Far away are cloudless skies 
Spanning Elysian! 
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THE OLD CHEST OF DRAWERS. 
BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 


“Very strange indeed!” exclaimed the mer- : motions with a look of pride. I was afraid you 
chant, springing from his luxurious chair, “that : would get wet.” 
is the third time I have had that dream.” **No, not in the least,” said the young girl, 
«What dream?” queried his wife, who sat, or } tossing her hat on the lounge, and throwing her- 
rather lounged, opposite, engaged with the last ‘self into the chair her father had just vacated. 
new romance. ‘It isn’t possible that you have 3 “I have such a romantic little episode to tell 
dreamed of the old chest up stairs again?” you. In the first place, Eugene and I rode six 
“Yes, I have, my dear, it’s really very vexa-{ miles, scarcely drawing rein. The weather was 
tious. I believe I'll get somebody to break it } lovely, and we:should have gone farther but for 
in pieces.” $ the clouds and the distant muttering of thunder. 
**So 1 would, Harry, that’s a bright thought. ; So we turned to come back, and got along beau- 
Do you know (I wouldn't tell you if you hadn't 3 tifully, till we had nearly reached the new road, 
dreamed about it again, because it might seem } almost two miles from the city. You know 
silly), that Ettie and I had it drawn out into the 3 where it is—where papa put up those little cot- 
room and made a regular search; but no secret $ tages, a year or two ago. Well, just as we were 
spring could we find. You say your father { congratulating ourselves that we should just 
spoke of one when he was living.” escape the shower, down it came, and nothing 
«Yes, I was a child, but have never forgotten. : for us to do byt to find shelter in the first house 
He was telling my mother about it; his father} we came to. Eugene said he didn’t believe we 
had the chest made, and, as he had a fondness $ should find room enough init to turn round, 
for concealing papers, he had two or three secret $ and it does seem, outside, as if we could put 
springs made. Father knew where they were, } the whole house in one of our parlors; but we 
and so did mother; but as I grew up and went 3 had Hobson’s choice or none—so I dismounted 
away to school, and was much from home, I for- 3 and knocked at the door, while Jean carried the 
got all about it till that dream, several months ’ horses to a shed not far off. And oh! mother, 
ago. The dream has been twice repeated; this } such a beautiful child came to the door! a little 
last time more vividly than the first, and I know ; angel of a child, with heavenly eyes, and the 
there must be something in it.” sunniest curls I ever saw! Now don’t laugh at 
‘Perhaps a legacy,” responded his wife. me, for you know you like pretty children as 
“Anything but that,’’ was the husband’s re- 3 well as I do.” 
ply. ‘My father died a poor man, though he? ‘Bare feet and a soiled apron, tangled hair 
had been worth his thousands, but speculation § and a dirty face, I suppose,” laughed Mrs. Col- 
ruined him. As a general thing, I think nothing ; chester, listening, however, in an interested 
of dreams, but this repetition rather staggers : way. 
me, Well, I believe I'll go down town, and} ‘No, indeed! Clean and nice as it was pos- 
send or bring up a man to take the old chest to : sible to be; and so was everything there, though 
pieces, or have it sold out of the house.” So I am sure they must be very poor. The child 
saying, Harry Colchester left the room, and his $ < told me to come in, and I entered what I sup- 
wife, after a moment of thought, returned to $ ; pose is their parlor—a bit of a place it was, 
her reading. Stoo, A lady, small and delicate, a real lady, 
Presently in came a pretty girl of sixteen, : too, mamma, I know, for all you laugh, sat at 
attired in a riding-habit. Her cheeks were } a table, stitching some very fine work, and near 
tinged the color of a scarlet berry; her eyes } her, on a sort of miserable chair, sat the thin- 
were bright with health and exercise. The nod- ; nest, most fragile, spiritual creature I ever saw 
ding black plumes of her jaunty little hat hung Sin my.life. This woman, or child, for she had 
over the brim, forming a brilliant contrast with } the, face of a woman, and the form of a child, 
the clear bloom of the face beneath them. 3 s had a sort of rude little easel before her, and 
«Well, dear, what did you do when the shower } a few paints on the chair beside her—and oh! 
came up?” her mother asked, following her airy } mother—such beautiful things as she can paint! 
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Bee. she did this in less than five minutes for v6 auisihee Hiotitnal pet Mosk aia’ siiiaiola to te 
me,” and Ettie took a square bit of board from § g Pending. “She is just the sweetest, most agree- 
her pocket, on which was painted three violets, 3 ‘able woman I have seen for a long time; but I 
go true to nature that they seemed to hang for- § $ am sure they are very poor!” 
ward from their slight tendrils and tremble as ; “Don’t waste your sympathy upon people 
they were moved. : you don’t know,” said her mother, dryly. 
' «It is very well done,” said her mother. $ ‘Well, I'm sure it’s a very nice, respectable 
“Tt puts me to the blush with my five quar- 8 family,” said Ettie, “one can’t help seeing that; 
ters,” said Ettie, looking over her mother’s ’ Jean did in a moment. There was nothing com- 
shoulder admiringly. ‘What a shame thats mon, or untidy about their way of living.” 
such people should be so poor!—for they have} ‘‘Then Eugene went in there!” 
moved in good society.” “Yes, after he had attended to the horses.” 
‘How do you know that, my dear?” «And did he see the picture of this girl—this 
“Because I learned, in the course of my con- ; teacher?” 
yersation with the widow, that her husband was ‘‘Why, of course! I showed it to him.” 
a minister, an Episcopal clergyman, and I saw «And did he take it away, too, as a keep- 
his portrait. Oh! he must have been a splendid- } sake?” 
jooking man!” ‘Why, mother!” exclaimed Ettie. 
‘And what was the matter with this girl who “IT didn’t know,” was the rejoinder. 
draws and paints? Did you say she was sick?” “Of course he wouldn’t do an improper thing 
“A dreadful spine complaint; she has suf- } ‘like that; but we saw her coming home.” 
fered with it for ten years, and yet she looks as; ‘Oh! you did?” 
sweet and patient as a saint. She is suai? “Yes, poor thing! and the streets were wet 
years old—only think, just my age, and yet not : and muddy, and she had on the thinnest boots, 
able, sometimes, to move hand or foot, and only § : much worn, I could see. Her dress, too, looks 
to go out occasionally in warm weather, when $ 80 poor, though there is a decided air of gen- 
she has to be wheeled in her chair. And she $ S tility about it!” 
is so sweet in her manners, you can’t think !— : “IT wonder you didn’t offer her your horse, 
80 are they all, quite refined, even to the little < and Eugene to escort her home.” 
girl—and then, mamma, you know my weak- § “You are making fun of me now, mamma,” 
ness, they are all handsome.” S said Ettie, a little hart. 
“How are they supported?” S «Well, my dear, you make so much of this 
“Oh! that’s what I’m going to tell you! The : matter! No doubt the people are very nice 
girl that Jean and I admire so much is their} people, quite honest, and all that; but they are 
sister.” : not exactly what I should wish your associates 
“Who in the world do you mean, child?” : to be.” 
asked her mother, excitedly. ‘What girl that § ‘“‘Who talked of their being my associates, 
s 
s 
: 
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Jean 2dmires?” mother?” 

“I said Jean and I, mother,” said Ettie, ‘“By your rhapsodies, my dear, I thought 
blushing scarlet as her mother fixed her dark ; you had fallen in love with the whole family; 
eyes full upon her. ‘‘Why, we have often seen } to say nothing of Eugene, who, it seems, ad- 
& young girl, Jean and I, walking through the $ mires the young schoolmistress.” 
streets at a certain hour, always alone, but so “And so would you, mamma, if you saw 
modest and pretty! Well, it seems she is a» her.” 
teacher in one of the public — and so “IT should do no such thing. I am not at all 
supports the family, I suppose.” Sin the habit of associating with, or admiring 

“Yes, but this is very strange,” said Mrs. ; the people, who live in Mr. Colchester’s tene- 
Colchester. ‘Did you ever speak to the girl? § ment houses. They may do very well, but they: 
And how came you to know about it? Was she have their own circle, of course. I have mine. 
there?” ‘ > But come, don’t let us quarrel about it. I dare 

“No; but you see this invalid sister had $ ‘say they are very good sort of people, unfor- 
drawn her portrait, oh! beautifully; and we— 3} ’tunate enough to have pretty faces—at least it 
at least J knew it ina minute. The little girl; ; may be unfortunate for some of them. It’s a 
said that was their dear Louise who took care $ pity they are all girls. If they had a son and 
of them ali, and that she loved her dearly— ; ‘ brother they might be a little more independent. 
dearly. You would be so pleased with the ; It is time to dress for dinner.” 
mother,” Ettie continued, rapidly, as Mrs. Col-< ‘I say,” said Jean, as the brother and sister 
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met a moment before they entered the dining- 3 be compelled to rest—and then there would 
room, ‘‘don’t mention anything to mother about 3 be other doctor’s bills besides Janie’s; and my 
that young lady, you know.” ¢ place would be taken by another, perhaps some 
“Oh! Jean—before I thought—I told her all 3 3 one healthier and stronger’—and she might 
about it.” : have added less conscientious. “«Sometimes,” 
‘Girl fashion!’ muttered the young man, § ’ she soliloquized, ‘‘I wish I had not bought that 
angrily. $ ‘chair, it has embarrassed us—though heavens 
“Oh! but, Jean—you must not-——” ; knows poor Janie has needed it for years.” 
**Well, must not what?” The article in question was a large, neatly 
“Think anything of that poor girl—it will be } stuffed chair on rollers, that served for seat, 
wrong in you—for mamma never would recog- : bed, and carriage, a most convenient and luxu- 
nize her, and——”’ $ rious thing; but which had cost more than wag 
“Oh! fiddle-stick! what nonsense!” was the $ at first supposed when it was ordered. The 
response. ‘Who said I thought anything of} failure to pay their rent for three weeks, had 


her, more than to admire her face very much? $ been the cause of threatening visits from the 
s 


I'm sure she’s worth a dozen of our acquaint-$ agent of their landlord, a man of unpleasant 
ances, just to look at, if nothing else, and I'll § $ : temper and bad morals, who incautiously avowed 
find a chance to say so to somebody before long. 3 ? his admiration of the young teacher, and incur- 
But come, we’re keeping dinner,’”’ As they } red thereby her intense dislike. 
seated themselves, Mrs. Colchester asked her Sighing heavily, Louise, warned by the fading 
husband if he had spoken to anybody about the $ sunlight that the hour was late, slowly prepared 
old chest of drawers. to go home. With dismay, she saw that the 
‘*No; but he would attend to it on the mor- 3 streets and gutters were still as wet as they had 
row,” he said. } been in the height of the storm, and remen- 
In the large, and now dreary-looking school- 3; bered that her gaiters were thin and worn, not 
room sat Louise Huntington. Tired and dis- : fit to venture even upon damp sidewalks. Pick- 
pirited, her head leaning wearily upon one} ing -her way along, she had not gone far before 
hand, her eyes gazing forward, the saddest ex- }she met Eugene and Ettie Colchester, just re- 
pression in their hazel depths, and, depressing $ turning from their ride. She could not mistake 
the curves of her sweet mouth, she sat there at } the look of admiration with which the brother 
her desk lost in thought. She was the under ; and sister regarded her; but the flush of con- 
teacher, the drudge, the inferior—compelled to sciousness was changed to one of pride, as she 
waste her splendid talents in the dreary rou- {heard the words ‘poor thing!” spoken in 
tine of the infant spelling-class—paid an in- voice of pity. 
significant salary, and expected to aid the other 3 ‘Oh! yes, they are very sorry for me, I sup- 
teachers whose capacities were more ordinary, f Pegerrthog can afford to be. How can they 
and whose dispositions more exacting. ‘help noticing that I am poor?—that my dress 
' To-day the sudden storm had stirred.thoughts }is threadbare, my bonnet old-fashioned, and 
in her bosom that were not always welcome } my shoes nearly worn out? Why is it that 
guests. It was in such a storm her father had } some have more than they need, while others 
died, and she could not help looking back to : must suffer continually from the stings of 
the bright and beautiful days of her childhood, } wounded pride? Is that young girl any better 
in which she had known no care, only love and $ than I am? Oh! what makes me have such 
happiness from sun to sun. She saw the old} bitter thoughts? God forgive me! it is not 
parsonage many miles away in the quiet coun- } what my father taught me;” and, suppressing 
try; the rustic bridge; the orchards with their { the tears that were ready to flow, she strove 
fruit; the little church of which her father had}to put on a smiling face as she neared her 
been the architect, and which he loved as if it mother’s door. 
had been something human. She felt the soft ; “After all, it’s a cheerful little house,” she 
touch of his hand upon her temples, and started $ \ whispered, bravely; but started at the coarse 
at the sight of two large salt drops upon the: voice that sounded from within. 
desk, that had rolled unheeded down her cheeks. “I tell you, madam, I must have the rené to- 
“Weak and foolish,” she half-sobbed; ‘but $ ¢ morrow, or there’ll be trouble. There are three 
gometimes how can I help it? I am wearing § ’ parties waiting for these houses, and [ shall 
out my youth; I dare not tell of this dreadful : $ begin to morrow and just warn out every trou- 
lassitade that comes over me sometimes, this } blesome tenant.” 
frightful pain in my side, for, if I did, I should § “Don’t answer him, mother!” exclaimed 
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Louise, bursting in upon the scene, “his in-: you’’—and she sat down close to the suffering 
sults shall fall harmless here. Sir,” she said,‘ girl. Like a beautiful angel she seemed to the 
resolutely, turning to the coarsely handsome‘ half-sick and discouraged Louise. She held 
man, ‘“‘I have told you several times that 1: out her hand, and carried the little hand that 
cannot pay the rent till my quarter is due. : clasped hers to her lips. Then, struggling 





Now, sir, you can leave the house.” : bravely with her feelings, she told her story. 

“And you will leave it, too, sooner than you “That Mr. Davis!” exclaimed Ettie, indig- 
imagine, Miss Insolence,” returned the man,: nantly, ‘I wonder father will employ him. I 
furious. at her interposition. ‘I have given: never liked the man, but he is considered smart 
you more time than any other of the tenants. and honest, I believe. And now, if you will 
In fact, the rest pays up when the day comes, ; leave it, I will take your name, and state your 
and don’t presume on their gentility as you do.” : call to my father as soon as he returns, I am 
Saying this, he took his hat and left the house} sure it will all be right, for father will do any- 
full of wrath. The present trouble had driven ; thing for me, and I shall not need to beg very 
the recollection of the visit of the afternoon out } hard!” 
of their minds. The widow was fearful—the § “Oh! I thank you! I did not expect to find 
little girl crying, and in the midst of it poor} so kind a friend in you. But, believe me, I 
Janie had one of her severest paroxysms of? appreciate it—J have not always been denied 
pain. 3 the blessings of friendship like this. But when 

“There is only one thing I can do,” said} my father died, our only dependence was taken 
Louise, hastily drinking her tea, ‘I will go and} from us, and I have to work very hard. Such 
see the landlord myself. I have heard that he { kindness seems doubly sweet to me at such a 
is a kind man.” time as this.” 

“Oh! but your shoes are wet!” cried out “I do love you,” said Ettie, impulsively, 
little Rose, pointing to where they lay, soaked, : ‘‘and hope in time we may become better ac- 
beside the stove. $ quainted.” Louise now rose to go. At the 

“Never mind!” murmured Louise, choking } hall-door stood Eugene, an -introduction could 
back her tears, ‘‘I shall soon get a new, thick ; not be avoided. 
pair.” 2 “You are not going home alone?” he said, 

“And me too, and mamma?” s With a look of respectful admiration, for awak- 

“Yes, all of you!” tened hope and kindly sympathy had aroused 

“And move into a better house than this: the beauty in Louise’s pale face—‘‘there is ne 
ugly little thing—like our old one?” moon.” 

‘Perhaps so.” The lips moved mechanically. “Oh! indeed, I do not mind,” said the 

Ettie wanted a book that evening, which she } teacher, confusedly; ‘I am not afraid!” 
remembered was in the parlor. On entering, «I can’t allow that,” said the young man, in 
she started to see sitting, at the farther end of} @ grave, determined way, and, to Ettie’s con- 
the room, a figure whose face in the dim gas- : sternation, the door closed upon her brother 
light looked like marble. Nerving herself, she ; and Louise. 
went toward her, and to her astonishment found ‘‘Dear, dear!” she cried, to herself, ‘this is 
it was the little teacher of whom she had heard $ worse and worse. What would mother say now? 
that day. , Have I been foolish ?” 

“Excuse me. Did you wish to see any one?” No, sweet girl—the tender word—the kindly 
she asked. ? act toward the weary, the unfortunate, call spe- 

“Your servant said she would tell Mr. Col- : cial blessings from the Master who rewardeth 
chester I was here.” 2 us according to our works. 

‘*What a pity! some way it has been forgot- : Ettie did not see her father on the following 
ten. Papa has been gone fifteen minutes or ; day till near noon. Then he came accompanied 
more.” ? by a cabinet-maker, and, to her queries, replied 

“Tam sorry.” The quick tears would not be; that he would see her immediately; that she 
repressed, or the grieving of the lip. was to go in her mother’s room and remain 

“Can you leave your errand with me? Can: there till he came down. Mrs. Colchester was 
I do anything for you?” asked Ettie, sweetly, } busy with some bright embroidery. 
her bright face clouded with the sorrow she} ‘Somebody was here last night, Ellen was 
saw, but could not comprehend. Louise could} telling me,” said her mother, after a long 
not speak. ‘silence. ‘She forgot to tell Mr. Colchester, 

“Oh! you are in trouble—I wish I could help; and don’t know how the woman went away— 
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for it was a woman. 
she did such a careless thing again, I should ‘ 
instantly dismiss her. 
something was stolen?” 
reply by the return of her father. 
in with a strangely grave face. 

‘Well, have you broken up the chest?” asked } 
his wife. 

“Yes; that is, I had the back ripped off.” 

**And did you find anything?” 

“Yes; a drawer of which the spring was ; 
rusted, and in it this paper.” 
his wife, who read it with much interest. 

**Shall you pay it?” she asked, giving it back : 
to him. 


He came 


“Can you ask?” was his reply, in a tone} 


? 


almost of reproof. 
“Why! it’s a large sum; but, of course, it is : 
but right, being the request of your father, and : 
he dead!” ; 
“Fifteen thousand dollars! Oh! I can spare ; 
it, I guess,” said the merchant, cheerfully; : 
“and if I could not, I should still strain every ; 
nerve to pay it.” 


Ettie looked inquiringly from one to the? 
other. : 


¢ 


“Being as you're here, puss!” said her: 


father, playfully, ‘“‘you may read it. There! 
See how many silk dresses you have got to; 
lose,” and he tossed the yellow, time-worn : 
packet over to her. As she read her eye lighted 
up. The letter was in the form of a request. 5 
It stated that, forty years before, the father of } 
Harry Colchester had a business transaction 
with one Ellis G. Huntington, in which the said : 
Huntington placed in his hands, for safe invest- ¢ 
ment, the sum of ten thousand dollars, every 
cent of which was sunk in an unfortunate specu- § 
lation; that for years he had been striving to $ 
pay the sum, or a part of it, back, but had 
never yet been able. Feeling that there was; 
every prospect of his dying a poor man, he: 
charged his son, if ever he should become pros- > 
perous, to return the money, with interest, to: ; 
the family of the said Ellis G. Huntington, : 
should he not be living, as he valued his } 
father’s blessing. ; 
‘“‘Isn’t it strange?” queried Ettie, as she; 
smilingly gave back the paper, ‘‘the name of 
the young girl who called to see father, last § 3 
night, was Huntington. Here I have it, Louise ; 
H. Huntington.” ; 
‘And what did she want of me?” 3 
‘““Why, that Davis has been insolent, and 


How can we tell but: 5 

Ettie was saved a: 
Just get on your bonnet and shawl, and we'll 
; drive over there. 


3 s school. 


He handed it to : 
: answer to something her daughter had said. 


‘for me less laborious. 


‘ was Ellis G. Huntington. 


I told Ellen that if ever; teacher, yon know. Oh! if it should be her! 


I’m half-wild at the thought! She is such a 
sweet creature! Oh! father, it must be!” 
‘‘Well, well, puss, don’t go into ecstasies, 


I’ve heard two or three com- 


plaints of Davis. If he isn’t careful he will 


$ find somebody in his place before long.” 


It was Wednesday afternoon, so there was no 
Louise sat in the cheerful little room 
busy with her needle, for she had no time even 
to rest on holidays. Mrs. Huntington spoke in 


**My darling, I know, though you do not 
speak of it, that you are not well. I have seen 
you put your hand to your side several times 


: this afternoon, and your paleness alarms me. 


We must see to it; you shall not work yourself 
ill for us.” 

“Oh, mother! don’t forbid me just now. 
: After I am through with this term, then comes 
‘ vacation, and who knows but by that time Pro- 
vidence may provide some other occupation 
We will still trust in 
God.” 

‘‘Here comes that pretty lady,” cried the 
youngest child, while the invalid looked up 


‘ from her drawing with a quick flush and smile. 


Another moment, Mr. Colchester and his daugh- 
‘ter were seated in the little apartment, which 
could scarcely have accommodated another per- 

on. It was soon ascertained—a few questions 
made the matter clear. The widow’s husband 
She had often heard 
him speak of the Colchesters, of New York, 
with whom he had been acquainted many years 


: 
ago. 


“Then, madam,” said Ettie’s father, while 
: Ettie herself grew radiant, ‘I have a little 
: business to transact with you;” and in a few 
words he told of the discovery he had made, 


3 and the money to whivh she was entitled. Was 


ever there such a household? 

“Such a fortune!” Louise cried, smiling, 
while the grateful tears ran down her cheeks. 

“‘Oh, mother!” said the little one, ‘‘shall we 
have everything we want, now?” While the 
invalid girl covered her thin face with her 
hands and sobbed from excess of joy. 

The money was invested in a well-stocked 
farm; and Louise, released from the drudgery 
of daily toil, grew light-hearted, and more and 
more beautifal. 

It was not long before Eugene, having ob- 


warned her out because she has been a little} tained the consent of his parents, gave Ettie 
tardy with the rent; she says she can meet it 3 the sister she had always longed for, from the 
easily at the end of her quarter. She is a first day she saw the minister’s daughter. 





THE ROSELAWN SCHOOL. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


““Wantep—By the committee of the Rose- ; up a wonderful thinking. Inheriting a romantic 
lawn District, a young lady to take charge of § disposition from her mother, she had sighed all 
the summer term of the Roselawn school. Good $ her life long for adventure, but nothing ever 
wages will be paid to one who can bring the happened to her more remarkable than tearing 
pean attainments to the work. Roselawn ; her flounces on the scrapers—and bumping her 
is situated in a most delightfully romantic part ? head against the banisters, once, when she fell 
of the state; near a lake of some extent, and § down stairs. 
affords every facility for enjoyment usually: Her life had been a strangely uneventful one, 
found in a country place. The society is ex-}and at nineteen she was weary of existence, if 
cellent. The church is scarcely a moment’s 3 one could judge by the die-away sonnets com- 
walk from the school-house. posed in the privacy of her chamber, and ex- 

Address, for the next two weeks, $ hibited only to her dear friend, Matilda Grubb. 
CommitrTez, Roselawn, Vt.” $ Matilda was her confidante, and would act as 

Miss Maude Arabella Whiting read the notice { her executor after her death; she purposed to 
through with a beaming countenance. Then} publish her sonnets posthumously, and give the 
she read it aloud to her mother, in her best $ proceeds to the respectable poor. 
style of elocution. Mrs. Whiting scarcely ap- 3 Arabella was satisfied that she should die 
preciated it, though, buried as she was in an$ early, but that fact did not cause her to lose 
easy-chair and a novel. $ her sleep, or her appetite. She was fair, plump, 

“Isn't it charming?” asked Arabella. and rosy; and an indifferent observer never 

“No; I am greatly disappointed!” returned $ would have mistrusted the fact that she so often 
Mrs. Whiting—‘‘greatly! Why, after I’d stu- ‘ spoke of to Matilda, that there was ‘‘a canker 
died the plot all out, and was positive that Paul $ eating away at her heart-strings.” 

De La Roche would wed the beautiful Alice: The advertisement of the Roselawn school 
Deane—here he is just on the point of eloping } interested her deeply. Her mind was set on 
with that scheming Lady Duvenal!” $ offering herself as the teacher. 

“Pshaw! mother. I had no reference to your; Slfe was wealthy—but that would make it all 
Rovel. I was speaking of this school at Rose- the more romantic. There would be something 
lawn. It must be so poetical, and so romantic } 80 much like a novel, in a rich heiress burying 
to teach school in the country, amid the singing } : herself, and her beauty, in a little country vil- 
of birds, and the rippling of crystal brooks.” 3 lage, for the good of the children—the blue- 

«Romantic, indeed! Why, cousin Margaret ; ® eyed, rosy-cheeked darlings who would come 
used to teach somewhere in the country, and ¢ 3 bringing her flowers, every morning. 
she told me ali about it. She said the children; Then she would meet with so many adven- 
all had turned up noses and dirty faces; and } tures! She could go fishing, and boating on 
the hens cackled all the time, and everybody $ the lake, and there would be pio-nics, and 
had fried pork for dinner, and pork fried for ; quiltings, and berrying excursion’. And she 
supper.” § would see the cows, and the oxen, and the 

“Oh! well, that was in some vulgar place. ? sheep, and the goats, and all those sort of 
But Roselawn? surely everything must be pure; things, and live on fresh eggs, cream, and 
and sweet in a region with such a beautiful $ strawberries. 
name! Oh! mamma, only give me your bless-} Mrs. Whiting was loath to consent to her 
jing, and I will try my fortune there! It will} daughter’s project—but Arabella was pertina- 
be something charming to tell Matilda when she $ cious; and after a few days she yielded. Ara- 

(geomes home from the Springs!” $ bella wrote to the “Committee,” and received 

‘Don’t bother me, child. I am dying to find ; a note forthwith, telling her to be at Roselawn 
out about Paul and Lady Duvenal! You've put : depot the ensuing Saturday afternoon, and Mr. 
me out so that I’ve read this same page over $ : Sawyer, the Committee, would meet her with - 
twice.” ; his carriage. 

Arabella subsided into silence, but she kept’ Saturday morning, she bade her penn an 
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affecting farewell; and with Pet, her lap dog,3 case; ‘it bids Tike a junk bottle with a ton 
and three immense trunks, was soon on her’ handle to it.” 
way to Roselawn. She reached there just be- § y “That is my guitar.” 
fore sundown. Amid the usual hurry, noise, “Gittar! land say! That’s what my wife had 
and bustle, she was put off, and there she stood 3 in her head, last year. Stopped her nose up so 
amongst her trunks and boxes, her lap dog in that ’twas wuss than no nose at all! She took 
her arms, her parasol under her arm, her reti- ‘ ¢ snuff for it. Yes, ’twas the gittar for sartin, 
cule in her hands, and her high-topped bonnet ; Same kind, I'll bet. She won’t be willing for 
half-way off, and down her back. 3 ye to bring it into the house, but as you've 
The depot was a blackish building, about ten $ 3 got it boxed up, ’twan’t be likely to do much 
feet square, filled with boxes, rags, and rough- $ burt.” 
looking men, smoking, spitting, and talking ‘Where is your carriage?” inquired Arabella, 
politics. $ anxious to escape from the curious glances of 
Arabella wanted to scream at sight of them, } the crowd about the depot, each one of whom 
but her dog screamed for her—so loudly as to had taken a complete inventory of everything 
draw all the attention of the company to his } about her person. 
proprietress. ‘Right here,” pointing to a tall, antiquated 
‘Is Mr. Sawyer here?” she ventured to ask, } ; horse cart, with a board across the sides fora 
in a trembling voice. : ‘ seat—the whole concern painted a flaming red, 
“I’m the chap!” said a tall, shock-headed § with the wheels. ‘Climb right in over the 
man, in a blue roundabout, rising; ‘and now, } wheel. The hoss is jest as stiddy as a sheep! 
who be you?” 3; Don’t be afeard!” 
‘‘Tam Miss Maude Arabella Whiting——” ’ Goodness gracious!” cried Arabella, in dis- 
“The new school marm? Why, land say! ‘ma y, ‘‘you don’t expect me to get up there? 
what have you brung your dog for? You don’t } Why, I couldn’t do it to save my life!” 
calkerlate to keep school with him in yer lap, ; ‘‘Ho! you hain’t used to climbing, I guess. 
; 
: 
: 





W 
do ye?” Why, my darter, Bets, would go rite into that 
«Pet is my confidential companion, sir; it } waggin without teching a hand! Sam,” to one 


would have broken his heart to have been sepa- ; of the crowd, ‘‘go in and bring out a shoe box.” 
rated from me!” Sam did as directed, and Arabella mounted 

“Wall, ’twouldn’t ’a been no grate of a loss! { the box, and from thence reached the wheel of 
Did you know that dogs is taxed a dollar athe cart. She tumbled in with so much force 
head? That's to help on the war, and, a3 I’m ; as to dislodge poor Pet, (who brought up ins 
@ peace man, I knocked my dog over!” 3; neighboring mud puddle,) and crushed in the 

“Oh, Mr. Sawyer! how could you? Didn’t ; brim of her bonnet till it bore a strong resem- 
it hurt him?” $ blance to an old-fashioned chaise top. 

“I ’spect it did, but that warn’t my look out! Sam rescued the dog, wiped him on a piece 
Wie was dead as a herring when I picked him ; * of newspaper, and restored him to his agonized 
up. You'd better sarve your’n just so! rn} 3 Mistress. 
finish him, and welcome, for ye.” $ The trunks were already in; Mr. Sawyer 

Arabella clasped Pet still closer, and regarded } seated himself up in front—cracked his whip— 
Mr. Sawyer with a look of horror. : jerked out, **G’lang!” and off they went. 

“Oh! wall, jest as you say. Of course, I} The ride was good exercise to both mind and 
don’t keer! ’Spose you've kept school afore?” } body. Arabella was obliged to exert herself 

“No, sir; this is my first attempt.” 3 to the utmost to keep from pitching out of the 

“Hum! You don’t look much as if you’d do } cart, and poor little Pet trembled like a poplar 
to wallop Jenkins’ boys; but then you’ve got ; leaf, and groaned bitterly. 
reddish hair, which is a pretty shure sign of; They drew up, at last, at Mr. Sawyer’s front 
grit. Come, jump into the waggin. Where’s}door. Mrs. Sawyer, a black-eyed, angular( 
your baggage?” woman, came out to meet them. 

Arabella pointed it out. ‘‘Deary me! is this the school marm? Why 

“The land say!” ejaculated Mr. Sawyer, ; she looks eggsactly like Polly Marion Scriggins, 
“what do you calkerlate to have in all them } don’t she, Eben? Polly Marion’s a ter’ble trial 
ere trunks? Most ’a brung yer bedding! to her poor ma!—so proud, and full of vanity! 
Needn’t ’a done that; we’ve got plenty of com- } What’s happened to yer bunnit? I do hate the 
fortables in the fore room closet. What have } sight of them ere kind of bunnits! they look 
you got into that are box?” indicating a guitar- } like a hod with a flower garding into one end 
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of it! Whose dog is that are? Deary me! how 3 saluted Arabella as she came up the lane. She 
ugly he is! Come in, do! Ben’ll hist ye down. N was duly horrified, of course, but she would 
Here, Ben, come and hist the school marm $ not let the chiidren perceive it. She intended 
down!” : to be as dignified and self- possessed as the most 
Ben, a broad shouldered, handsome young { experienced veteran. 
fellow, in his shirt sleeves, advanced and per-: She entered the school-house, and they fol- 
formed the delicate operation, as politely as ; lowed her, making more noise than a flock of 
could have been expected under the circum- § ‘ sheep. Alas! for the blue eyes and rosy cheeks! 
stances. | Dirty faces abounded; evidently the price of 
«Where am I to board?” asked Arabella, set- § molasses had not come up in Roselawn. Some 
tling herself in the best rocking-chair in a corner § of the little darlings sucked their thumbs, some 
of the ‘‘fore room.” 3 chewed spruce gum, and a few were too much 
“Roynd! That's the fashion here. You'll! absorbed in looking at the “school marm,” to 
stay with me a week, and then you'll go to : keep their mouths employed in any other -— 
Peavey’s. I pity your condition when you git } } than standing wide open. 
there! Peavey’s folks is the awfullest nastiest} ‘Come to order!” said Arabella, with te. 
folks on the footstool! Mrs. Peavey don’t wash } nity, rapping on the high desk. 
her hands nor face but once a week, and then: ‘Come to what?” asked Bill Jenkins. 
she only scares um with water! She throws all 3 “Hold your tongue, sir!” returned the 
her dish water and ‘tater peelings out of the ; teacher. 
frunt door, and the hens is jest as much to hum $ Bill thrust out bis lingual member, and sok, 
in her setting-room as they be in the barn! Sit between his thumb and finger, to the great’ 
Lawfal pufft! there’s that apple sass a biling } amusement of the rest of the school. 
all over onto the stove!”’ Classifying, and ascertaining names and ages, 
And Mrs. Sawyer abruptly left the rogm. 3 occupied most of the forenoon. 
We must pass over the interesting ““Exami-: ‘‘MayI g’out?” asked Bill Jenkins, getting 


nation,” through which our heroine passed be- § up in his seat. 
“No, you may sit down,” said Arabella, her 


patience fast giving out. 

Bill seized his hat, and jumped out of the 
window without ceremony. 

‘‘Schoolmarm, Susan Grey spit on my dinner, 
pail!’’ cried a small voice from the corner. 

It? ‘And Allie Diggs eat up my turnover!” cried 
was a brownish, square building, destitute of ; the aforesaid Susan Grey, 

glass in most of the windows; a stove-pipe; ‘‘May I leave my seat? I want some water!” 
stuck through the roof, from which the wind : yelled Simon Sykes. 

and the fingers of time had torn a greater por-; ‘My nose bleeds! I want to g’out!” re- 
tion of the shingles. It was delightfully situ- } marked little Tommy Taylor. 

ated on the shores of a frog pond, even now “Sarah Jane Stiles has got my ingy rubber, 
vocal with the long-drawn strains of the green- ; and is a rubbing her cheeks with it to make um 
coated inhabitants. red!” screamed Miss Patty Primweed. 

“Here comes the school marm!” yelled the Arabella was trying to get silence, when the’ 
boys in chorus, as Arabella appeared—‘that’s § door opened, and in walked a full-grown animal 
she! Golly! see the ruffles on her gownd! } of the porcine species, grunting and snuffing. 
She’s got a red head! Bully for her!” Arabella screamed, and jumped for the desk, 

“Brother Sam he seed her over to the depot,” { tucking up her skirts, and striking at the bristly 
said Tommy Taylor, ‘‘and he sed she had on } quadruped with her parasol. 
the funniest thing on her head, and a lap dog{ The children scampered from the house, but 
and a patent Garrybalwin jackit over her shoul- } Arabella was afraid to get down and follow 
ders!” ‘them, lest she should be attacked by his swine-. 

“What’s that are she’s got in her hand?” ship, which she mistook for a white bear! 
exclaimed Bill Jenkins, narrowly scrutinizing } ; At length, Bill Jenkins appeared and drove 
Arabella’s portfolio. ‘‘It’s got a lock onto it: Shim out, and Arabella got down and went 
jest like marm’s chist of drawers! Whoever ‘home to dinner. That afternoon, Bill persisted 
heerd of bringing a bureau to school?” : in talking aloud, and whistling, when he felt ; 

These, and a score of other like exclamations, ‘like it. Arabella believed in governing by 


fore receiving her certificate of capability to 
teach. It is well worth chronicling, but space 
forbids. 
Monday morning at nine o’clock school began. 
There was a crowd of children, of all ages 
and sizes, around the door of the school-house, 
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lahat OLD MAHOGANY CRADLE. 
love and kind words—so she tried her doctrine 3 Arabella climbed the wall, where, perched on 
on Bill. yi $ the top, she alternately wept and threw stones 
“William,” she said, kindly, ‘‘you are a fine S at the blockader. The missiles never came 
boy, and will make a good man. Won’t you : within a rod of the mark, and the cow fed on 
please to stop that very annoying noise?” in peace. 
» No, I won’t plase!” remarked Bill, imitat- § The afternoon drew to a close—the sun was 
ing her voice. ‘You've told two stories in one } nearly down—Arabella was in despair! She 
breath! You said I was a fine boy, and should 3 should have to remain where she was all night! 
make a good man! tain’t so! by jinky, ithain’t!” : Suddenly, she heard a footstep, and, glancing 
and with that he let fly an apple core at Ara- ; up, she saw Ben, Mr. Sawyer’s hired man, com- 
Bella’s head, which hit the mark, and broke her } ¢ ing down the road. 
hair comb into twenty pieces. ? Oh! Ben, Ben! save me!” she cried, rising, 
Still, our heroine managed to keep her tem- 3 and holding out her hands. ‘Save me from 
per. She reasoned, and remonstrated, and Bill } that frightful animal!” 
laughed, and whistled. ; ‘*What?—where?” ejaculated Ben, looking 
“I ain’t a gwine to mind no such red-haired $ around him in amazement. 
young chit as you be!” exclaimed he—‘*‘not by : “That creature, there, with the antlers! Oh, 


_ chalks! I allers hated red-hair, specially $ ; me! I shall die!” and Ben, coming within pos- 








whe - with a freckled face and a turned $ sible range, she threw herself into his arms. 

up n 3 He blushed, and stammered, but he was com- 
This was a little too much. Arabella red- $ mitted, and could do no better than to carry 

dened—seized the poker from the stove, and} Miss Whiting home. When he put her down 

gave Bill a blow that he had cause to remember g in the rocking-chair in the sitting*room, she 

many a day. He fled screaming from the house, $ kissed him, calling him her deliverer, and very 

and the other children snatched up their dinner ; many other names of the same meaning. 

pails and fied likewise. $ Arabella went back to the city the next day. 
Arabella sat down and cried, and then started $ She was taken suddenly ill, she said; teaching 


for her boarding place. About half-way down did not agree with her. 

the lane she encountered a cow. She flourished: But she did not forget Ben Thornton, and 
her parasol at her—apostrophized her with, : Ben remembered the kiss she had given him. 
*“‘Scat—shoo! and get out!’’ but the animal was § 2 It turned out just like all other stories—the 
;On her own business, and refused to be per- ; 3 S lady married her hero, and the hero, in this 
suaded. ; case, was Ben Thornton. 





THE OLD MAHOGANY CRADLE. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Tax old mahogany cradle! so long! and so wide! and so} A watch o’er the tiny slumb’rers, who, in sickness, in pain, 
deep! in health, 

How oft, in my sunny childhood, have I lain in its depths § Were sure to receive from her loving heart a goodly share 
to sleep; of its wealth. 

While the form and the face of # dear one kept watch and She misses the strong and vigorous arm, and the friendly 

A em sted k helping hand 

= — of a foot on the rocker made music I learned Which was ever ready to give support, and prompt at her 

N command; 

The old mahogany cradle!—twas discarded, oh! long N The cheering voice, and the winning smile; and the firm, 
ago; 2 but tender touch; 

The changes we mourn, our sighs, our tears, the insensate : Oh, Death !—why hast thou left so little, and taken away 
wood cannot know; so much? 


And yet ’mid the shifting scenes of life it has played no { as lone es Lnvve hes to-wilh to die: dal: as Semees Thilo 
trifling part, $ B r S 


ball last, 

And the sight of that well- iS 

- $5 Beth 7" Pere salle wantd eaeey opens ; . The faintest relic we treasure up will tell a tale of the 

ey H past; 

$ 

But she, the mother; ah, me! with what feelings of sorrow } And oh! if the story be sad or sweet, we bend our hearts 
and pride : to hear, 

She'll think of the many hours she kept a patient watch § For the lights of the present grow dim, when the ghosts of 
by its side; 3 the past appear! 





SUCCESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


“Ixtzcrity! That’s it!” said the old doctor § Ralph Swan, my chum, and I entered into 
to the boys, last night. ‘Integrity is success. ’ the plan with a perfect abandon; it exactly 
I mean wholeness of purpose, not honesty ac- : guited our lazy, thriftless ways. Ralph vowed 
cording to the new-fashioned meaning of the } it was as good as getting a wife and a house; 
term. Whether you want money, or fame, or : better, as John Page wasn’t to be eternal—no 
love, a high place in hell or heaven—go at it {need of a divorce if he tired of him. My 
with integrity, brain, heart, body, and you'll § : pocket- money being flush just then, and Ralph’s 
get it, boys.” : still more ample, we swept Euclid and Thucy- 

It was a pithy sermon, and I give it to you, ; dides into the Styx, while we devoted two pre- 
as I preach none of my own. It was true as 3 cious months to. fitting up our square cottage 
terse, I think. It is the dogged purpose, the $ according to our own peculiar notions of taste 
iron will that wins the race, while finer, im- and luxury. Ralph’s taste was pure, fastidious 
pulsive natures lie shattered on the road-side. es fastidious not to be costly; consequently, 
The tough earthen pitcher breaks the delicate : our cottage, and its entourage, became the envy 
vase, when they jostle in the stream, according } of all Chapel Hill. For me, I would have been 
to Esop, and floats secure into the sea. ; content to cover the floors with rag-carpet, and 

Et puis? Well, I did not say what then. We ; toast my feet at a Franklin stove, provided the 
are talking of this world. The doctor’s sermon $ fire had been big enough to warm a dozen jolly 
reminded me of a lofig-ago story, whose out- faces about me. But I had the same admiring, 
lines I will hint to you—the story of a chum of} tender love for Ralph that a man has for a 
mine at college. ’ woman, and I liked to see his picturesque face 

By the way, since I began to prose to you : in a splendid setting. Not that Ralph was not 
about my recollections, I have been asked once 3 manly, earnest, high-toned, generous; but there 
ar twice to let my readers look into my eyes, 3 $was about him that want of reticence, that 
instead of through them: to tell my own story. $ : * poetic insight—keen sensitiveness—which @ 
In a word, to dissect the heart and memory of § word would shock to laughter or to tears, 
old John Page, and make a ragout of it for the 3 which coarser men call woman-traits. Phy- 
discriminating public. : sically, an anomaly: long-limbed, ill-jointed, 

Not yet, my friends. A man’s character runs $ : $ “gangling’—as our washer-woman called him 
8 fair chance of being murdered in his obituary, : —with a head and face that might have graced 
or epitaph; there is no need that he should com- : a Greek statde; intolerably lazy, until spurred 
mit suicide by ripping it open himself, Japanese- : by some master passion into a conquering en- 
fashion. Let me go on telling you how the world ; thusiasm; quizzical, extravagant, jealous, just 
looked to me through my horn spectacles, and {the man whom young men would follow and 
never heed if the eyes behind them are wet or ¢ ape—so long, that is, as they read Childe 
dry. To my story. : Harold, and Lalla Rookh. As for women— 

In my time, the accommodations at the Uni- | 3 well, women’s tastes grow old sooner than 
versity of North Qarolina were not spacious, { men’s. Do not cultivate the heroic styles, my 
the boarding-houses in the village of Chapel “young friend, if you want to master a woman’s 
Hill were few, and many of. the students, in § heart who is past the bread and butter age. 
imitation of the German Burschen, hired small § In the attic floor of our cottage was a small 
cottages as sleeping apartments, and ate at the; : garret.room, which we left unfurnished. A 
Commons. It was an accommodating plan for § week or two after we had entered into posses- 

a full or light purse. The coast planter filled § } sion, a man named Mark Saunders, a class-mate 
his. chambers with negro pages—articles of ; of ours, applied to us to hire the room. The 
vertd—drank his Chambertin for dinner; while : § ° fellow was miserably poor—-as proud as poor; 
the corn farmer’s heir, on the upper dear, went Sand I reckoned it a mark of his dogged per- 
to rest on his flock-bed, and paid a dime to have § sistence in economy that he should be willing, 
his boots blacked on Sundays, as at home, $ for so trifling a saving, to vex himeelf by the 

‘ 
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contrast between his chamber and the other: discover. Of course, I asked no questions, 
parts of the house. I hired it to him willingly. ? Whatever his past life had been, he had shaken 
I liked the fellow; Ralph did not. He could ; it off completely. His vacations were passed 
not help the antipathy—natures so dissimilar ti in the den I had seen; no relative or friend ever 
must interdespise. $ came to claim him. Now and then he received 
We had a wine party, Ralph and I, a few: } letters—yellow, dirty, misspelled, directed by a 
nights after Saunders came. Of course, we  woman—which he thrust into his pocket, his 
sent him a card; but he declined it, without pale face growing paler. He was a slow, con- 
apology. In a few days the same thing oc- stant, laborious student, yet, in his grade, stood 
eurred again, but this time I met Saunders, the} low. Dull, tutors and professors wrote him 
next morning, coming from the gate: he en- $ down. 
tered the cottage by a different door from ours.‘ I think, if he had any object of interest, out- 
He stopped me. ; side of himself and his work, it was Ralph 
‘‘Page,” he said, in his grave, stolid way, ‘I$ Swan. He used to turn his square, gray face 
wish you would come up to my den,” leading }to Ralph—in the debating room or class, as he 
the way up the narrow ladder. : would shake off his laziness, and show himself 
I followed, of course, mutely wondering. The {as he was, fresh, vigorous, brilliant—just with 
“den” was bare, starved-looking enough. How: the same mingled awe and scorn with which a 
& man, even without the habits of a gentleman, ¢ bull-dog might regard the graceful gambols of a 
could fight life in it, was past my power to dis- $ greyhound. ‘The thing is wonderful!” as the 
cern. A low wooden cot, a chair, a table propped ‘ mathematician said of Paradise Lost; ‘but of 
up against the wall, that was all. ‘what use is it?” Sometimes, however, when 
‘See, Page, here is my cooking apparatus,” } Ralph, by a flash of intuition, would grasp the 
displaying a coffee-pot and skillet. ‘‘Now, what ; difficulty, and master it, over which Saunders 
do you think?” with an attempted smile, while $ had struggled in vain, his dogged face would 
I stood, uneasy and red. ‘I can give no par- } gather a dull despair. One day, after some 
ties—d’ye see? Hospitality which I cannot re- $ such mortification, he said to me, bitterly, 
turn is charity—only charity. I thought it} ‘What Ralph Swan wants, is back-bone; but, 
better to show you at once, that you may un- } ; Page, back-bone will never take the place of 
derstand my motive in refusing. ins will not § brains.” It wag the nearest attempt at a joke 
invite me in future? I trust you.” 3 I ever heard him make, and it was but a dreary 
It was false pride, I thought, but said no: ; gibe. 
thing. : So our college days passed. I do not dwell 
“IT am not a charity scholar,” he said, walk- {on them; my story is but a hint. When com- 
ing slowly up and down, his hands folded behind : mencement-day came, Ralph Swan graduated— 
him; ‘‘but I have barely money to pay my tui- § one of those geniuses about whose fate, after 
tion, and I must work my way up.” college-days, Mitchell is so solicitous, as they 
“‘Amitious, eh?” I caught @ the word to? never are heard of again. By a few rapid 
turn off the embarrassment. ‘‘Some day, Saun- ; strokes—he had power—he made ail the trivial 
ders, you will cherish the old skillet and boiler 3 prizes of the curriculum his; he was the man 
as some of the tools with which you carved} whom all delighted to honor, from old Dr. 
your way to fortune and fame.” ’ Northup to the black janitor chuckling over 
*“No,’ with the same unmoved iron face. : his handful of silver-pieces. Saunders, in 
“T do not aim high. I will be rich, I presume. g his attic, who barely had gained his diploma, 
A eeinent lawyer in good practice, nothing ; listened to the successful young rival’s triumph, 
more.’ Sas friends and foes thronged in to the wine 
No striking fire there, flint though the man’s} party he gave at parting, but listening with 
face were. So I left him, and went down to tell : neither pleasure nor pain, I think, only with a 
the secret to Ralph, in order to stop his eager- : simple, inflexible purpose to force perseverance 
ness to be kind to the stranger. The more con- : into the place of talent. 
scious he was of his dislike to Saunders, the’ We remained at the university: house-mates, 
more remorsefully eager he became. and class-mates, again, in the law-schools, Be- 
After that, although we never invited Mark, $ fore the next two years had passed, the toftoise 
we beguiled him into our rooms every day, on ° * began to run side by side with the hare. Saun- 
one pretence or another, until he became, in his ; : ders had weighed himself thoroughly, tested his 
gruff, silent way, an Aabitue of them. and of our $ S capacity on every side, before he chose his pro- 
glub-room. But who Saunders was, { could not * fession: and it was the one in which his plodding 
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industry, his absorbent memory, told best. After, ‘By George, yes, John, my first case! Think 
all, it is the knowledge of what we can do, rather : of that! . None of your puny civil suits either, 
than the power to do miracles, that ensures suc- } but the State of Virginia vs. David Scheffer, a 
cess. Ralph, studying law because it became a} murder trial, and I’m in the defence! Justa 
gentleman to understand it, played at fast and $ chance I got it, old boy; but it will be the mak- 
loose with his books, and, finally, went home to $ ing of me, if I gain it.” 

South Carolina, with his quick, subtile intellect} ‘Not chance, Ralph,” said his mother. ‘One, 
sharpened, ready for a brilliant, effective prac- : who is better, oversaw it, my son.” 
tice as lawyer or politician. The cast of the; ‘Yes, mother, I forgot. But I tell you, John,” 
dice is not more uncertain than such practice. : more seriously, ‘it is a good thing for me. Mat- 
Thus it happened that we fell apart. Saun-; ters are tolerably hard with us, and if I suc- 
ders, admitted to the bar in Virginia, opened $ceed——” He looked around with a boyish 
an office in Richmond. I went to Heidelberg, $ smile at the beaming faces. 
and was absent two years. I knew that Ralph : Then we entered into the merits of the case, 
was practising, lounging away the time between } discussing its probable event. I found Mrs. 
Charleston, the plantation, and New Orleans. Swan and the girls as well informed as Ralph 
At last he wrote to me: a more live, brave 3 on it, and thoroughly convinced as to every 
letter than any I had ever received from him. 3 part where ‘“‘brother”’ could make a point. 
His father was dead, the estate was bankrupt, 5 “Who is opposed to you?” I asked. 
his mother and two sisters were dependent on$ ‘‘Hoyt, beside the prosecuting attorney; and 
him. ‘I’ve done with fooling now,” he wrote. Saunders—he does the grubbing, cramming 
“If there is any manly strength in me, it is} work. You recollect Mark Saunders?” ; 
time it was at work. To-morrow I start for } “T nearly had forgotten him. - How has he 
Richmond, to begin my life’s labor. I am un- 3 succeeded?” 
known there; my old, idle life can be sloughed$ ‘Well. He has a large business, as collector, 
off, and left behind in Carolina, like a snake’s § principally ; but it pays well. Mark will be 
dead skin.” $rich. Makes no figure as a speaker, though. 
This was in spring; in the ensuing winter I } Would you believe it, he is a favorite in society, 
also came to Richmond to begin my work. 3 frequents the best houses in town, and, it is 
When every tenth face I met was that of a re- $ said, is soon to marry a relative of yours, Louisa - 
lative, it was natural that I should allow a few 3 Page?” 
days to elapse before I hunted out Ralph. I3 ‘She is a cousin: but I never saw her. Her 
did hunt him out, at last: found him with his } taste cannot be very fastidious, I fancy.” 
mother and sisters in a mean, little, two-story ; No.” 
brick in the suburb. It was in the evening; I thought Ralph’s face was pale, his eye un- 
when I called; I do not think I ever shall forget easy, as he lingered on the subject. What was 
that tea-table; the fair, mild face in its cap of 3 that old story of his boyish passion for Louisa 
delicate lace that sat at the head, whom Ralph § Page? a 
named so proudly as ‘“‘my mother;” the sister: He got up, and began walking about. 
who looked like Ralph; and the sickly, lame: ‘I think,” he said, with an attempt at eare- 
sister, who evidently worshiped Ralph; and lessness, ‘‘she seems deeply attached to him. 
Ralph himself, more awkward, and cheerier, {I have seen them together. What did you say, 
and lovable than ever, brimful, as I was myself, : Ann?” 
of old school-boy fun. How we went over the $ _ “Ys,” said his placid sister, ‘I think you 
old jokes, until we forgot the ladies, and they ; arofight.” ‘ 
forgot themselves, in their interest, “to think ¥e*Ralph gulped down a long breath. ‘What 
Ralph ever did such things.” S any woman can fancy in that stolid animal is 
“Do you mind old Proc?” and “Will you § more than I can understand!” 
ever forget the day?” Ralph. clapping me on § “You are unjust, my son. The glory of a 
the knee, and fairly shouting with ecstasy. $ man, in a woman’s cyes, is his strength, ability 
»What.a child he was in some things! After$to master. A girl, like Louisa Page, must look 
Pwé had become tolerably well acquainted, (it : up to her husband. There is power in the face 
did not take long with this way of going on 3 you call stolid.” 
you may be sure,) his mother said in her timid ; “Well, it may be so,” sighed Ralph. “The 
way, 3 better able a woman is to stand alone, the more 


“Did you know, Mr. Page, that a Sshe craves a master, I believe. Come, John, 





S . 
comes on to-morrow?” $ shall we adjourn for a smoke?” 


se 


: 
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Over our cigars I learned enough of Ralph's ; ‘* We used to be playmates long ago, but that is 
secret, unconsciously to him, to make me curi- all over now.”’ 
ous to know if it were true that Saunders had} When I saw Saunders, (he came in before the 
won the woman’s heart. Ralph Swan loved pevening was over and greeted me cordially,) I 
like a poet, a fool, or a woman, with no thought ; § began to doubt if Mrs. Swan had not been right 
of prudence, in spite of despair. It was afin her estimate of him. There was power in 
wound that would be long in healing. His na-} the sallow, heavy face. As I watched his tall, 
ture was too single, too narrow, to fling off a ; stalwart figure, slowly pacing up, and down, 
love or a hate. $ with the girl’s pale, regnant face upturned to 
Suddenly I remembered that I had a card for } his, there was not the disparity between them 
® ball at a house where most probably I would; I had fancied. Poor Ralph! Women were a 
meet Miss Page, and her fiance, if such he were. $ puzzle, after all; and so I went home, and to 
As soon, therefore, as I left Ralph, I made my ° bed. 
way down State street, and entered Mrs. s I attended the trial of David Scheffer, as you 
crowded rooms. : ; May suppose, faithfully: more interested, I ac- 
“Let me find you a partner,” said that lady's $ ; knowledge, in the counsel than the convict. 
husband. ‘You must show our Richmond: : Saunders occupied just the position in the bar 
beaux how the Burschen waltz.’’ $ ® that I would have guessed; slow, methodic, ac- 
“I have a cousin here, whom I have never $ curate; an infallible authority on points of pre- 
happened to meet—Miss Page——” é cedent, unflagging as a bull-dog in prosecuting 
A young lady standing near me turned with $ Sa delinquent creditor: his obstinate feet hada 
& quick smile, displaying a pair of flashing gray s S fair start on the road to fortune. Ralph, how- 
eyes, and holding out her hand, “I have heard § sever, balked all my former anticipations; his 
of you, cousin John,” blushing, not at my eriti- { nervous, weak haste was gone; he sat silent, 
cal glance at the cold lines of her beauty, but $ ‘keen, alert, until the moment for action cae, 
at the remembrance of sdme one who had talked 3 ; and then it was ready; the subtle doubt, the 
of me, I fancied. < clenching argument, sharp, ringing, decisive. 
I claimed the privilege of an old friend, ac; “Cool and ready,” muttered Judge C 
cordingly, and remained at her side. I did not: who had come in to see what metal was in his 
wonder that poor Ralph’s blood heated at the} favorite. ‘‘Never saw more force, if it is not 
thought of this woman. Pure, and bold in her: spasmodic.” 
purity, eccentric through her very simplicity, § Spasmodic or not, it gained the day. The 
with an untutored head and a warm heart, a$ trial lasted until late into the night. Ralph, 
woman who needed a leader, and who, feeling : conscious that the jurors knew it was his maiden 
her own want, would be quick to choose one, and ; speech, and were prepared for any youthful ap- 
illy-competent to judge. She was an heiress. : peal to the passions, carefully eschewed all bigh 
Remembering Mark Saunders’ history, I con- : coloring in his argument; mastered himself; 
cluded, with man’s usual lack ofycharity, that ‘ ‘and hence mastered his hearers. 
money would be his first requisite in a wife. : At one o’clock the jury retired; the court- 
By way of testing the girl, I began to talk of room was still crowded, notwithstanding the 
the trial of the following day, in which Saun-‘ lateness of the hour. There had been a buzz 
ders was engaged; it was the current gossip, ¢ Sof applause when Swan’s speech was ended, 
just then, in Richmond. At the mere mention ; that had flushed his face like a draught of new 
of his name, her cheek flushed, her eye kindled, : ; wine; but I noticed he sat alone now, in the 
though she grew siient, listening eagerly. Mo- short space of silence, his head leaning on his 
thing is more incomprehensible to one man than; hand. Success rested on the fate of the next 
the passion of a woman for another; in this; hour; bread, and hope, and happiness for the 
case, I was irritated as well as perplexed. How three anxious women waiting at home. 
this high-blooded young creature could have ; I had fancied, too, that a more bitter feeling 
conjured a hero out of dull, ploddy Mark Saun- $ } gave poignant zest to his eloquence, as he 
ders, and put him up, in all his stupid German $ ‘ glanced over at Saunders’ immovable face. I 
phlegm to worship, was more than I could ; went up to him and grasped his hand. Verily, 
fathom. Yet the fact that she had done this, I for the two boyish men sitting, side by side, on 
did not doubt. ‘the wooden bench that night, never was trial 
I spoke of Ralph; trying her om that point ; like unto this trial! 
also. A shadow crossed her face. § capt entered at last; the foreman an- 
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«Ralph Swan,” she said, with a dreamy look. ‘ nou the verdict, ‘‘Not guilty.” In the con- 
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fasion of adjournment crowds thronged about 
Swan pouring out congratulations. ‘There is 
nothing,”” says somebody, ‘‘so successful as 
success.”” Ralph, flushed, eager, shook hands, 
and invited everybody to a dinner at the Revere 
in honor of his triumph. Saunders waited for 
us at the door, his hand also outstretched. 
think Ralph winced as he took it. 

“I congratulate you, Mr. Swan,” said he, in 
his gruff, honest way. 
And I believe he did. 

But Ralph did not ask him to his dinner next 
day, and went down street, his arm trembling a 
little as it leaned on mine, his face clammy. 

‘‘How glad my mother and the girls will be!” 
he said, at last. Some under thought hurt him. 
He spoke of it, pain always wrung some cry 
from him. ‘Do you know, John, I used to 
wish for triumphs like this only because a 

“TI know, Ralph.” 

He glanced at me keenly. 
said, after a pause, ‘‘I deserved her. 
than Saunders. I loved her better.” 

What could I say? He deserved her better; 
but is poetic justice rendered in this world? 
By women, too? Well is Justice painted as a 
woman, and blind. 

“Tt is a late thing, this affair of Saunders 
with her. She is infatuated, bewitched.” And 
then he told me the whole story, in a broken, 
disjointed way, as we went down the street. I 
left him at his own door. I saw a light within, 
and one or two pale faces at the window, watch- 
ing. 

After that, I saw Saunders constantly. Our 
business brought us together, and I think he 
preferred me, for some reason, to any other 
companion, perhaps because I weighed him by 

’ juster scales, and never courted him. 

Two or three months passed before the inci- 
dent occurred of which I am going to tell you. 

Standing in the club-room one evening, with 


“TI think,” he 
Better 


’ 


“T do it sincerely.” : 


3 There was no sham in the disclaimer; it was 
S real, and meant to be effectual. Glances of 
S surprise passed around the group, but no one 
Shortly after, Saunders rose and left 
the room with me. 

: “TI am going to call on Miss Page,” he said. 
$ “Will you accompany me?” 

We both were habitues of the house. 

“Mark,” I said, suddenly stopping, ‘‘you 
have opened the way for questions. Were you 
sincere in what you said to-night?” 

“‘T was sincere. I want this matter set right.” 

We walked on in silence. What did it mean? 
I had not watched Saunders so long without 
: learning his secret. He loved Louisa Page, it 
3 was not the heiress he coveted; loved her as 
’ men of his calibre only love, with a slow, mor- 
S bid, jealous affection. Yet he seldom came 
$near her; sat night after night watching her, 
} far off, with a hungry look in his dull eyes. 
¢ Did he despair of success? Mark Saunders 
§ never underrated his own powers; what he 
$ willed, that he accomplished. I think he saw 
g my thoughts in my face, for he answered them, 
’ His voice told of smothered pain; how deep the 
3 pain was in this man’s soul, however, no human 
N eye could ever know. 

“T will be frank with you, Page. I believe 
your cousin would marry me—you know me 
too well to call me vain? But I never shall 
marry. Not, at least, until I have passed the 
working-time of my life.” 

“You decide coolly,” I said, with a covert 
sneer. ‘It costs you little effort, apparently.” 

“Does it?” he said, bitterly. ‘Be it so if 
you will. Stolid or stony, call me what you 
schose. I place but little stress on our differ- 
$ence in rank or birth; as to what Louisa Page 
§ would be to me as my wife, I do not permit 
$ myself to think. I dare not. It never can be.” 

«She has money,” I said. 
He did not perceive the sarcasm, went on 


$ spoke. 
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a knot of young lawyers, watching Saunders { quietly. “Iam poor. With a wife and family, 
and Hoyt play chess, Miss Page’s name was iI should go through life clogged by heavier 
mentioned. Guardedly, of course, with refer- ; burdens than my strength could overcome. I 
ence to the place and time, but still in a covert } want no millstones. I intend to be a rich man 
manner, as the fiancee of Saunders. I thought Q before I marry, to have the most lucrative prac- 
he grew restive, but did not discourage the $ tice in the state of Virginia.” 
innuendo, until at last his name was openly: I dropped his arm involuntarily. 
coupled with hers. He looked up then, as if: aim! Vive la succes !’’ I cried. 
an opportunity had arrived which he had waited} We had reached the door, and went in. There 
for. } she was, the lithe, delicate, gray-eyed creature, 
“I wish this never to be repeated,” he said, } that this man was tearing out of his sordid 
earnestly. “It is unjust to the lady. We are : heart, and flinging aside like a weed. One duty 
not betrothed, and never will be. Miss Page’s ; at least I owed to her and to Ralph: she should 
position and mine are too widely different for ‘know his purpose, and before the night was 
me to aspire to such an honor.” ¢ over. 


“A worthy 
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I went about my task with a half-concealed } home.” There was a moment’s pause. He 
scorn of him that stung even his apathy. Yet 3 did not look at her, nor did I. 
I think he saw my aim, and was willing to be: “Come,” she cried, gaily, after the silence 
honest. Now when I look back at him coolly, grew heavy, ‘‘let us finish our game. It will 
I rather admire the cool persistence with which { soon be over now.” 
he set aside his love for his ambition. It was $ She laughed. Her faee was colorless, and 
the strong trait in his character; and we granted, ; her lips twitched slightly, as with a spasm; but 
did we not, that integrity in character insures $she stifled it down. Who can understand a 
success? They played chess, Miss Page and ; woman’s pride? 
Mark. He played badly. I think he thought N Saunders moved his men mechanically. 
he never would play with her again. Sitting: ‘The game is yours,” I said to him, ‘if you 
beside them, I led the conversation on to Ralph 3 sacrifice one piece.” 
Swan: the simple, wearing effort of his life to “*T see.” 
give bread-and-butter to his mother and sisters. She looked at the board. 
I will not deny it was a paltry revenge that in- ‘It is your queen,” she said, quietly, making 
spired me. her move. 

“It is well,” I said, ‘that Ralph has no high} Saunders sat irresolute. 
ambitions like our friend, Mark. It might ne- “Only a woman, and the game is yours,” I 

. cessitate his making a holocaust of Mrs. Swan } said. 

and the girls. His intentions in life are ignoble: Upon what trifles the fortune of a life hangs! 
@ good son and brother, some day a husband, 3} I saw her eyes set on his fingers, as they moved 
is all he hopes to be. So he does not have to } across the board, her breast heaving convul- 
say to any woman, like the man in the Scrip- $ sively. 
tures, ‘It is Corban by what thou mightest be > He gave up the queen. 
profited by me.’” ; “The game is yours,” she said, rising, and 
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“You talk enigmas, cousin John,” said} moving to the piano: and I never heard her 
Louisa, looking up. ‘Has Mr. Saunders high } play so brilliantly before. 


s 


ambition?” glancing at him with a blush.: Can you guess the remainder of my story? 


“They are manly, I know——” stopping ab- {If you have lived long in the world, you know 
ruptly. : that hearts, as warm and true as Louisa Page’s, 
Mark’s face was impenetrable. He was will- 3 have counted the world lost, have lain down by 
ing she should know all. Of course he would : the road-side, in a bitter despair, and been 
detest me ever after. But what did I care? ; wakened by a kiss of love more tender than 
“Come, Saunders,” I said, ‘let Miss Page } that which they had lost. 
hear your programme of life which you sketched : Do not blame her if, roused to find her idol 
for me this evening. It is unique, in being $ very clay, she found, after a long time, another 
honest; few men dare to be so candid: heroic, idol, faulty, perhaps, yet living and warm. 
too, as it sacrifices—Iphigenia, whoever she } Two years after that winter evening, I took 
may be. Come, plan it out again.” 3dinner again with Ralph Swan. Still in the 
“T only,” said Saunders, in the slow, reso- ; same mean little two-story brick. Ralph, as he 
lute voice that kept down all emotion, ‘‘I only } walked home beside me, looked older, more care- 
expressed my intention of dying on a higher;worn. Yet his eye had a deep, constant light, 
stand-point than that where I was born. Higher, ¢ which it had not known in the days of wine 
I mean, in reference to fortune and rank. To ; parties, long ago. 
accomplish this, I will put aside every tempta- 3 The house was poorly furnished, crowded 
tion that stands in my path, no matter how } too, if you will. There was Mrs. Swan, and 
sharp the pain may be.” the sisters—still unmarried—and a busy, grace- 
She was bending over the board, her cheek } ful housekeeper, in a print dress, young in and 
hot. Perhaps the truth had been suspected by Sout, with rosy cheeks, and bright eyes. Not 
her before. : too busy about the dinner to take time to 
‘‘What temptations do you mean?” she said, ; snatch up a baby, and meet Ralph with it at 
in a low voice. } the door. 
He hesitated. ; ‘““Why, Lou!” he cries, kissing her, without 
“Come, out with all your heroism,” I said; } the slightest regard to my feelings, and tossing 
“let us know the amount you pay for the } up the baby. 
prize.” * I have a great regard for a young, happy 
‘Marriage, friendship, the comforts of a} wife; I can sympathizé with any of my young 
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married chums, so far as that goes; but when , 





white muslin, with a pervading smell of sour 
milk, my raptures stop short. 
86 they began life, Ralph and Lou, together. 








her property was small, as Saunders knew,) 
and, to be candid, idle, thriftless habits—how 
did it end? 

Three winters ago, just before the war broke ; 
out, I went down to Richmond, and met there ¢ 
Saunders, in the reading-room of the Spotts- } 
wood—an old man, dry, hard in body, and; 
harder in soul. Speculation, cunning, had} 
sharpened every feature of his face; his step? 
was stealthy, his eye furtive, counting the} 
weaknesses in men’s faces, with no moisture { 
in it, caught from the broad sweet heavens. ; 
But his pocket was full; his was the ‘most } 
lucrative practice in the State of Virginia.” j; 

We stood on the balcony, talking together for 
an hour or two. 

‘Look, Page,” he said, pointing to a man in 
the crowd below, ‘‘do you recognize your old 
friend?” He spoke with a sneer; but I did not ‘ 
heed that—his every word was a sneer. 

I left him, and followed the shabby-dressed 











































cares of long years. 






a beggar. 








THE VOW. 
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being young again! 
bling house, full of children, and grandchildren, 
With the clog of helpless burdens, poverty, (for ;} and lazy negroes. 
would have called it, and he would have been 
right, at least from a worldly point of view. 


figure that went shambling down the ee 


The gray head bent wearily, as if from the ; 
} the life beyond, every one of us. And that’s— 


“Ralph!” I called, as he stopped to speak to ; true love.” 
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‘*Hallo!” he shouted, with the boyish clutch 


it comes to those curious bundles of flannel and } he would have given years ago. 


I went home with him. Why, it was like 
There was a great, ram- 


**Poor, shabby,” Saunders 


«It is hard work scuffling along,” Ralph said, 
with his old cheery laugh; ‘‘ but the boys scratch 
enough for Lou and me. We sit in the chimney 
corner, and take our ease.” 

A bright glance of childlike sympathy shone 
in the young faces about the old man. ‘ Lou,” 
gray and wrinkled, with a sweet peace in her 
faded eyes, looked at him and smiled. The 
gathered affection of a life was in the look. 

Later in the evening, when the family assem- 
bled around the fire—sturdy, honorable men, 
fair and true-faced women—the old couple sat 
in the midst, the center to which the warmest 
words and looks were bent. Ralph looked like 
a patriarch, whose gray hairs should go down 
with the sorrow of many to the grave. 

*¢We have not been successful, Lou and I,” 
he said, laying his shaking hand on mine. ‘We 
have never scraped any money together, nor 
will these youngsters. It isn’t in the blood. 

But we have something to take with us into 
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BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 











You and I must part to-night, 
Though my heart may break; 

Not a tear has dimmed thine eye, 
Not a word you speak; 

And your lips are, cold as death, 
Pressed upon my brow. 

Speak again! lest I should breathe 
Madness in my vow. 












You and I must part, beloved, 
Ne’er to meet again; 

While you hear these words unmoved, 
My tears fall like rain; 

And I tremble in thy clasp, 
This, the fondest, last— 

All this wounded heart would clasp, 
7ades into the past. 











‘ll never be thy bride, 
» wough I die with pain 
Born of woman’s earnest pride! 
Is my life in vain? 


. 
a 






No. I gave thee woman’s love, 
All its strength and power! 
Mother sweet, in Heaven above, 
. Pity me this hour! 


But we part, we part, dear love— 
How the night comes on! 
Yet, I know, my feet will prove 
Strong to walk alone; 
Though the thorns may pierce them sore, 
Reaching to the heart, 
You and I must walk alone— 
We must walk apart. 


All the love that I have given, 
From my full free heart, 

Angels treasure up for Heaven, 
While we dwell apart. 

Raise thine eyes to mine once more, 
Lift thy precious head, 

ket this baptism,soon be o’er— 
Oh! my God! thou’rt dead! 















THREE MONTHS OF MY LIFE. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





CHAPTER I. : And the answer and the tones had a shade 
‘‘ApeLaipe MArsHALL,” said my cousin, ; less of emphasis and assurance. 
Marian Sewell, as she plunged the ivory point; ‘‘No; there is no need of that. I believe what 
of her purple parasol into the golden flagon of ; you tell me is true.” Something of the pain 
one of the tulips which scattered the velvet which was in my heart must have touched these 
carpet, ‘‘surely you, with your pride afid high } last words. 
spirit, will no longer condescend to receive the: ‘*Well, Adelaide, what are you going to do?” 
attentions of a man whose family regard them- : asked my cousin, her indignation now some- 
selves disgraced at the suggestion of your en-} what qualified by curiosity. I could not think 
tering it? 3 or decide with her bright, keen eyes upon me. 
“Mrs. Ingham and her daughters have posi- 3 So I rose up and walked back and rss cate 
tively declared that if Gilbert marries a woman $ the great parlors, with my hands behind me, 
with neither family, fortune, nor position, a ; just as I was in the habit of doing in the brief 
country school ma’am—in short, that they will { interregnum between the morning and after- 
never receive her as a daughter or sister, and } noon session in the little academy at Woburn, 
that he will, by that act, thoroughly estrange : of which I was teacher. 
himself from them.” : And the sharp pain at my heart settled into 
I sat very still, but I felt the blood burn up : ’ steady slow one, which began to be mastered 
from my cheeks until the blushes touched my } by my indignation. 
hair. There was also a gush of tears swelling ; The stately mother, the fair, haughty sisters 
and rising from my heart to my throat, but I} of Gilbert Ingham rose before my intense, fierce 


swallowed it back, for I instinctively felt that 3 imagination, for I had never seen one of them. 
the keen eyes of my cousin were on my face. S I fancied the scorn or the frigid contempt with 
She had paused to mark the effect of her words. $ which they would receive the ‘‘country mis- 
They had stung and wounded to the core, but I 3 tress,” if she ever crossed their threshold, even 
shrank from the thought of any witness to the Sas the beloved and honored wife of their only 
pain. She might have guessed the struggle: son and brother. It stung through every fibre 
which I made, as I sat there playing nervously $ of my being to think of it. I would not allow 
with the corners of my handkerchief: but it was ; myself to dwell upon Gilbert, for an instinct 
short, and I knew when I could trust myself. taught me too surely that there I was weak, 

I looked up dauntlessly into the fair, finely- 3 that roused pride and wounded feeling, and 
cut face before me. ; what I sincerely believed true self-respect might 


‘Have you absolute proof, cousin Marian, ; play me traitor when they were confronted with 


I asked, ‘that Mrs. Ingham and her daughters ; a solemn resolution to leave him forever. 
did make these remarks, just as they have been; So I dwelt only on the shame and humiliation 
reported to you?” $ which I must endure, if I became a member of 
I wondered at my own voice, it was as quiet ; a family who considered themselves disgraced 
and steadily poised as though no emotion stir- } by the relationship! How fiercely my cheeks 
red beneath it. There was just a little incision 3 flushed at the thought, pacing to and fro the 
in the tones which was not usual to them. That $ stately parlors of my uncle Algernon Sewell! 
was all.” I fancied the daily pain and mortification 
Marian Sewell looked at me with a mixture ; that I must undergo; the constant knowledge, 
of bewilderment and surprise. She did not} eating like a slow rust into all my happiness, 
quite understand the self-command with which : that I was regarded as an unwelcome intruder 
I answered. $ by those toward whom I should occupy so close 
“Of course it is true, Adelaide, or I should 3 and sacred a relationship, and for whose sake 
not have reported it to you. I have received; I would, under different circumstances, make 
my information through various channels, and : almost any sacrifice. But I remembered that 
these I am not at liberty to reveal. Still I can } now no mother’s blessing would welcome me to 
give a tes if you desire it.” ‘the home of her son, no sister’s smile would 
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reassure the timid heart of the young stranger, ; failed in business, and left his widow and his 
against whom pride would lock every door of daughter penniless; while Gilbert’s had wrought 
their hearts; and the longer I mused over these $ his way, by energy and industry, from a retail 
pictures in my excited thoughts, the more I: merchant to a great capitalist, and placed his 
shrank from the idea of becoming the wife of } family in a palace on Fifth avenue, and sur- 
Gilbert Ingham! R 3 rounded them with all the splendor and luxury 

I am but doing justice to myself to state that > of wealth poured out lavishly. 
the best and truest part of my nature had a} But, as I said, I did not see things so clearly 
voice in this decision. It seemed to me a wrong ; then, walking to and fro the great parlors, as 
and ungenerous thing to come between Gilbert : I do now, and there mingled with my feelings 
and those to whom he stood in such close and } : of wounded pride a fine exaltation of sacrifice. 
tender relations, and which no fault of theirs} ‘For Gilbert’s sake, in fact, I sternly resolved 
N 
Be te hea ok Nem. te pooh | one oms eon taansoagreiale Sale 
never be able to swerve him one hair from the : still where I had left her on the lounge, and 
wife to whom he swore his first loyalty, his} watching me with some kind of sympathy or 
deepest allegiance. My trust and belief in the 3 feeling, which at least prevented her from 
man had their foundations in a respect and re- § speaking. 
verence, which nothing that others might do or} Marian,” I said, quietly and steady, “I 
say could affect. have made up my mind. I shall not disgrace 
Cag to be nd a I oy come . Lips pd the family of Gilbert Ingham; his mother and 
rier betwixt himself, and the mother, and the sisters shall not be ashamed of his wife.” 
sisters, who, notwithstanding the folly and sin j «Well, you are a real brave girl,” she said, 
of their pride, loved him with an intense affec- * kissing me; and yet I saw a little flash of 
tion, which almost amounted to idolatry. j triumph, for a moment, on her face. ‘You'll 
pd gy A apass! he must sacrifice a family. < have plenty of chances to do a great deal better 
the old and sweet memories, an associa- < for yourself, my demure little cousin. You 
tions of his beautiful, petted boyhood, of his must go into society and let him feel what he’s 
bright, luxurious youth must, because of me, § host, and marry some man so far above the 
be buried in a past, which could only be re- : Inghams, that you can afford to look down on 
: . . . . s 
called with pain. I have no right to inflict so } them.” 
much on that noble heart—the thought of it} «Don’t, Marian, don’t,” I said, putting out my 
would blight the joy of my bridal home. npnacts, for the light words hurt me like blows, 
could not go into a family who had to give me sand the great pain crept right out of my heart 
only scorn and hatred. into my tones, and I could not keep it back.” 
No; Gilbert Ingham should not, for my sake, : Dorian’ 8 anes a tone of cent sym- 
leave his mother and his sisters; the sacrifice $ pathy now. “Why, I didn’t suppose that you'd 
should be mine. In a little while he would find § stake it like this!” she said, slipping her arm 
some other woman wealthy, and after the social § S around my waist. ‘Don’t you know, Adelaide, 
canons of his family, high-born, to whom they $ $that no man’s worth feeling so badly about? 
would give the welcome denied to me; and } You're not going to let him break your heart?” 
whom he could take to wife without rudely } “I guess not,” trying to fashion a smile, 
tearing away any of the fine tendrils of his ? which I felt must bear witness of its own 
early life. But here I put away the thought, 3 mocking. **But, Marian, don’t talk to me, 
it rose suddenly into a pang which I could not § please, about going into society and attempting 
bear. to attract other men. Under any circumstances 
I was young then. I am older and see things § 31 wan not do this, and now—you must spare 
elearer now, and that there was much which $ $ me.’ 
was wrong and false in this reasoning. : ‘Well, what are you going to dc, you little 
I had no right to put away the love of Gilbert § drooping white lily?” 
Ingham, to elect my own life to so fearful a sac- “TI am going home to-morrow, or the next 
rifice, because of the false pride of his mother } ; day, to mamma and to my school. I must put 
and sisters. away all remembrance and suggestions of this 
Their miserable social ambition had no right } life,” and my heart added with a desolate cry, 
to come betwixt him and the woman of his elec-} which, by a strong effort only, I kept front. 
tion. My antecedents were as good as theirs. { rising over* my lips. ‘Would to God I hadi 
It was no fault of mine that my father had ‘ never entered it!” 
Vou. XLIV.—19 
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Marian looked at me now with a mixture of ; But the fourth summer following my father’s 
expressions, in which surprise, alarm, and pity § < death, Marian Sewell convalesced from a fever, 
predominated. ‘You’re not going to do any $ S which, for weeks, had held her beneath the 
such thing, Adelaide. You're just going to stay } white waving of the banner of the King of 
here, this winter, and make a sensation in the : Death. 
best circles, which you certainly can with your; Her physician recommended an immediate 
grave, shy, sweet face, that is as pleasant to : removal into a quiet country home, and bracing 
look upon as a fragrant moss-rose hiding itself : mountain air. 
under a spray of green leaves. 3 Her father brought her to our cottage. She 

“The idea of your going and burying it up} was the youngest of my uncle’s five daughters, 
in that little academy of Woburn. We won’t a handsome, accomplished girl; and her fashion- 
let you, that’s settled.” $ able and thoroughly worldly life and atmosphere 

“No, Marian.” My voice sounded to me now $ had not wholly perverted the many fine instincts 
like one from whose decision there is no appeal. s and warm impulses of her nature. She remained 
«It will be useless, utterly, to attempt to swerve 3 with us three months. She came to understand 
me here. Do not urge me. I shall go home.” 3 the sweet and pleasant character of my mother 

“It’s too bad! Papa and mamma will be so } —she grew very fond of me. 


disappointed!” commenced my cousin. But I} My relatives insisted that I should return to 


could not hear any more; so I rose up. $the city with my cousin, when they came for 
“T must go up stairs, Marian. You will ex- her. Mamma, feeling the rare opportunities 
cuse me. I want to be alone.” And we kissed $ which a winter in New York would afford me, 
each other, from the old habit of caressing— ; joined her solicitations to theirs, and I left 
perhaps from something deeper, this time—and ; my school at Woburn in the autumn, for the 
then I left her. I remember the blank feeling ; stately “‘up town” home of my uncle, in New 
of loss and desolation with which I sat down in York. 
my chamber, and looked for a moment over my$ Life opened new and radiant before me. No 
life of the last six months, and off to the grim wonder the unaccustomed eyes of the little 
and dreary future before me. § country school-teacher were dazzled for awhile! 
I was in my twenty-third spring. Ihad been} My uncle and his family made me very wel- 
fatherless for five, and I had managed to sup- 3 come, and more than fulfilled the abundant pro- 
port, during this time, my invalid mother, on § mises which they had given mamma. I had, 
the by no means very liberal salary which 13 $ through them, the entree to what was considered 
received for teaching the village academy. the best society of New York. But my life had 
Algernon Sewell was my mother’s only brother. developed in too pure and healthful an atmos- 
He had gone to New York, in his youth, and ob- 3 < phere, my principles had been grounded on too 
tained a situation as book-keeper in a flourish- : ; strong & foundation of Christian teachings for 
ing mercantile establishment. He had energy ‘me, not to discern how much there was which 
and business capacity, and soon rose to are-{was false, and hollow, and selfish in this 
sponsible and lucrative position. In a few years 3 life. 
he was received into the firm, and married the ; I grew weary of its petty ambitions, its miser- 
daughter of its senior partner. Business always 3 able frivolities, and sordid material aims; but 
prospered with Algernon Sewell. When his: my aunt, and their set, did not sympathize with 
father-in-law died, he left him a large fortune, ; me in these matters; and if I expressed, to the 
and he at once stepped into his place. * former, any of my sentiments, they smiled, self- 
I had known very little of my uncle’s family complacently, and said there was a certain 
during my youth; for my life had bloomed into } charming, subtle harmony betwixt my face and 
womanhood very quietly under the pleasant } my puritanism. 
little cottage roof at Woburn, which was all I had been at my uncle’s about three months, 
that my father left us, when his life went out ; when I first met Gilbert Ingham. He was a man 
so suddenly beneath the fever which harassing 3 ; of different type from all others with whom I 
business anxieties had brought on him. $ Shad been thrown in contact. I recognized this 
Of course, there could be little sympathy be- 3 3 at once. He was a lawyer, a scholar enriched 
tween the quiet home-life, and tastes, of my $ < by the best culture, and, by years of travel, he 
mother, and that of her fashionable sister-in- { was an accomplished gentleman—and, more than 


law, and her proud nieces. So a very inter- all this, a sincere Christian man, generous and” 


mittent correspondence only occurred betwixt : cosmopolitan by nature and habit. 
the two families. * I had received, during my residence at my 
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dist’ s, @ degree and kind of flattering atten- ; the pain and repugnance with which they had 
tion, which certainly surprised no one so much } learned what woman was the choice of the 
as “raga § idolized son and brother, for whom they had so 

But Gilbert Ingham was the only one who $ inordinate an ambition. 
gratified the best and highest part of my na-; I was sensitive and high-spirited, and the 
ture. § knowledge cost me a week of the bitterest 
. His conversation ranged so far above the} } pain. 
small compliments and flatteries of which I 3 Marian vehemently urged me to cancel at 
had been the subject—it lifted me into a clearer $ once the tacit engagement existing betwixt Gil- 
mental and moral atmosphere. It was full of } bert and myself, and appealed to all which was 
information and suggestion. It touched on sub- : weakest or best in my nature to make the sacri- 
<— aes iar and rig me. at and I did not suspect that mortified vanity, 
n a little while the young lawyer, who was $ and a desire to triumph over the man whom her 
half a dozen years my senior, became a frequent 3 grace and beauty had never captivated, was the 
ren “nt house. ae ‘ oe motive—unconsciously, probably, to her- 
id not suspect, at the time, what I after- $ self—which impelled her in the matter. 
ward discovered—no matter how—that, pre-$ And there was no doubt that she was indig- 
vious to his traveling in Europe some cordial $ nant with Gilbert’s family for my sake—espe- 
relations had existed betwixt himself and my : cially as their repugnance to his choice reflected 
«veg boner bine bana aren ed engi, : = tetas that she most ardently de- 
ro ing-school, an e friendly inti- } sire should marry some man for whom even 
macy never developed into anything more than S the sisters of Gilbert Ingham could envy me. 
an occasional correspondence during the firet 3 The winds were full of the sweet spikenard 
year of the gentleman’s absence. 3 of May, as they came into my open window, 
bd gn: ryrtin grag retained some : that morning, as I sat still in utter desolation 
interest in her old friend—enough, at least, to $ of soul. 
pique her pride,-when he returned, and did not § $ Then a thought flashed over me that Gilbert 
renew his attentions. But Marian Sewell was § $ would be very likely to return that night, as he 
not a woman after the heart of Gilbert Ing- had been absent for a week, and was expected 
N . 
ham. 3 back in two days—and my own heart assured 
, ne val ap haten rm me my introduc- : me how strong would be that attractive force 
ion to him, he had told me that I was his; and 3 which would draw him to my side. 
if we were not formally engaged, it was because # Then a great longing came over me to get 
there was no need—each knew the heart of the } away, to be at home once more, with my weary, ° 
7 piles ee “ * throbbing head in my mother’s lap, and, amid 
remembered, afterwar nat my uncle’s Sher soft words, and tender sympathies, the 
ge had ss psn reticent concerning $ surges of the great storm which threatened to 
be intimacy betwixt Gilbert and myself. His } break it should thunder over my heart. 
family, his position, the man himself, would 3 $ A determination to leave my uncle’s house 
have been regarded as a great matrimonial S that day took sudden possession of me. I re- 
oo for ~ of my cousins; but in my sim- } membered that it would not be difficult for me 
plicity, and my small. knowledge of the world 3 ; to get away, as the family were to pass the da 
in these matters, this idea never presented itself, 3 with some friends out of town. I could prrd 
and the kindness of my relatives to me was un- ; the afternoon train, and should not mind travel- 
abated. Sing alone for a day and a night. I could trust 
It did, however, strike me that Marian had} Tom, my uncle’s coachman, to execute any of 
conceived something of a dislike to Gilbert, and ; my orders, and accompany me to the depot. 
it puzzled me; but I had not the data which I} And I was in that state of nervous despera- 
now possess, from which to draw inferences. $ tion when one craves change and action above 
So I concluded Marian could not appreciate or | everything. I went right to work. In one 
understand a man like him. $hour my trunk was packed for my departure. 
I had never met Gilbert’s mother or sisters, $ ; Then I sat down and wrote a brief letter to 
for they -* been in bp sts most of the } * Gilbert Ingham. There was no “heresy” about 
winter, and business had summoned him from sit. If the pain which was in my heart crept into 
the city a few days subsequent to their return. S each well-weighed line, I did not know it. 
My cousin had disclosed to me, the previous; It was a letter, final, conclusive—giving him 
week, under promises of inviolable secrecy, ‘an unalterable farewell—telling him that my 
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regard (I would allow no tenderer word) was; and regret, and Marian’s plainly showed that 
by no means abated, but that circumstances be- $ < she repented, and reproached herself for much 
yond my control, or his, made me take the step $ ‘ that she had said. 
which I did. I was going home, and he must} But it was too late for help then. In a little 
take my blessings, my ‘‘God-speed!”’ for all the $ while my aunt was taken seriously ill, and the 
aims and purposes of his life, for the last time. : . physician recommended an immediate change 
That I could never behold his face again. 3 of climate. 
When the letter was written, I folded it up. Among the early days of July, my uncle and 
My heart failed me, and I could not read it ; his family sailed for Europe. 
over. And in the middle of August, with somewhat 
I left a brief note with John for my uncle; ‘ recovered health, I resumed the charge of the 
and family, acknowledging all their kindness, $ : * academy at Woburn. 
apologizing for my surreptitious departure, but Two motives influenced me in this: One was 
assuring them that circumstances made it im- 3 ; the pecuniary necessity; the other, an intense 
perative. 3 desire for absorbing employment. 
I knew that Marian would understand, and, I had not heard from Gilbert Ingham since I 
perhaps, explain all which I left unsaid. left New York. 
; It was, as I said, among the last days of sum- 
} mer, and in the second week of my term. The 
CHAPTER II. — : scholars had all gone, the face of the sweet day 
Taree months had passed. The summer was ; was turning toward the night, and its breath 
filling its last days with smiles for the hills of ; of spikenard and cassia filled the air. 1 had 
Woburn, It had been, outwardly, a quiet sum- just crossed the threshold of the academy, and 
mer for me; but, through all its days of greet-; was turning to lock the door, when a voice, 
ing and rejoicing, I had carried a slow, steady ; whose owner must have come silently round 
pain at my heart, and, sometimes, the pain had } the corner of the school-house, said in my ear, 
arisen into such pangs, that I felt they had ; “Adelaide!” 
more than the bitterness of death. 3 I knew it before I turned. The tones were 
With my head in my mother’s lap, with her 3 made up of many and mixed feelings. 
soft hands in the hair, that to her was beauti-} My heart throbbed as though the explosion 
ful, I had told her all which the reader knows, * of a cannon had shaken it. But I turned, and 
amid dry sobs which often shook my voice and : there was the potent, clear-cut face, the steady, 
my frame. What sweet healing was in her ; dauntless eyes, the lips, whose smile was touched 
words of counsel and sympathy! She sustained : with tenderness and pity. He put out his arms. 
my soul when it must have failed, if it had not § , “Adelaide, won’t you say that you are glad to 
been for her faith and courage! * see me?” 
Once—it was several days after my return, How could I help it? I said, ‘‘ Yes, Gilbert!” 
and she was arranging the cushions under my : but faintly. 
head, as I iay on the lounge, for I was ill, while *“‘Come in here.” And he led me into the 
I put up my lips and kissed her faded cheek, } school-room, and steadied my steps, and seated 
and whispered, <me on & bench and fanned me with the palm- 
‘¢‘Mamma, didn’t I do just right in leaving as $ ‘leaf which he found on my desk. 
I did, and coming back to you?” Rr: ‘Foolish little girl!” he said, looking in my 
**You acted, my child, as youth would be apt : $ face, with unutterable pity, unutterable tender- 
to, I hope, and pray God that it will prove ; ness. 
wisely. Perhaps my years and experience , **You don’t know all, Gilbert.” 
would have counseled you somewhat differ- $ «Yes, I do, everything. I have been with 
ently, for it is not best to always yield our $ : : your mother for the last four hours. She knows 
rights to the wrong of others; but I have @$ all which I have come to say to you; and, Ade- 
feeling that it will come right at last, that God :  laide, with my knowledge of all which you had, 
will do well for you. Take courage, my daugh- } three months ago, to grieve and wound you, I 
ter!” S must still say, ‘Foolish little girl!’ ” 
And I did, looking in my mother’s face, hear- My surprise at his having had an interview 
ing her words! 3 with my mother kept me silent a moment. But 
My uncle’s family were quite aghast when $ Sy was anxious to clear myself utterly in his 
they learned of my flight, for it was nothing } eyes. ‘Ah, Gilbert!’ I commenced. 
else. Their letters were full of remonstrance,$ His hand was laid softly over my lips. “Lis- 
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ten to me, Adelaide; I forestall all that you 3 hours which I passed talking of you during her 
would say. And yet you did a great wrong to : illness;) and now, Adelaide, your sister and 
both of us. You owed to yourself and to me} mine has gone where we must make haste to 
that which no selfishness, nor wrong which ; meet her!” 
others might do, could annul. I grant that it I bowed my head on the desk too overwhelmed 
was not only wounded pride, and just indigna- to speak. In a little while it was lifted and laid 
tion, and womanly sensitiveness which induced § on Gilbert’s shoulder. 
your conduct. It was partly noble generosity; ‘I will not disguise the truth from you, Ade- 
and self-sacrifice for my sake; still it was an laide,” said Gilbert. ‘‘My mother and my sis- 
error—more of the head than of the heart, I do$ ters felt their ambition keenly disappointed 
believe.” when they heard of my choice. They talked 
Listening to the calm, incisive, and dearly ; ; in their first heat as—women so often will— 
beloved tones, the light grew clearer. ‘I see $ : § forgive me! Your cousin Marian, or her in- 
now,” I answered, after a little pause, ‘‘you $ ; formants, considerably exaggerated the remarks 
are right; I was too rash.” of the various members of my family. But they 
My face was taken possession of here be-: have been bitterly afflicted, and they are hum- 
tween two strong palms and kissed many times. § bled, and you will receive from them the wel- 
“That is all,” said Gilbert, releasing my} come, and all the consideration, and delicate 
burning cheeks. ‘I should have written to $ regard which is the right of my wife. pecan 
you, but I feared it would be of no use from $ for my sake, will you not forgive them?” 
the tone of your letter, and that I could not in-’ There was a little struggle—then I looked | wip 
fluence your resolution until I could see you. }in his face. ‘Yes, Gilbert, not for your sake, 
I knew I could trust you, and because of Annie ; but for theirs!” 
I could not come, so I waited in patience and; I was drawn close to his heart, and the words 
hope.” ; that he then said in that bare old school-room 
“Why because of your sister Annie, Gilbert?” : are the cassia and myrrh of my memory! 
“Did you not know? She was thrown from ; We went home while the sweet smiles of the 





the carriage the day after my return to New : day faded on the hills of Woburn! 


York, and week before last she left us.” $ My mother came to the door to meet us. Her 
“Oh, Gilbert!” My shocked face did the rest. $ face was shining with joy and tenderness. 
“Yes, and on that bed of suffering, where 1} ‘Oh, mother!” I said, putting my arms about 

watched her by night and by day, life, and the : her neck, and she felt what that meant, 

things which make it of any worth, grew clearer 3 “I knew he would come, my child+I knew 

to her. She made my broken-hearted mother $ 3 all the time that he would come!” she said, with 

and her two sisters promise to receive you in 3 deep, grateful exultation in her tones. 

her stead to their home and hearts; and two; ‘And I believe now that I must have felt this 

days before she died, she left you her blessing, 3 all the time also, mamma, though I never sus- 

(for she had come to know you through the? pected it.” 





A SERENADE. 


BY LIZZIE G. BEEBE. 


Tue heather bells ring to he laugh of the fays, 
Gay little fays with goblets of dew; 
The fleecy clouds hang in a glitter of light, 
With the moon peeping through, peeping through. 


Awake thee, fair lady, awake from thy dreams, 
While I sing to thee, softly and low, 

No wild gloomy story of bloodshed and war, 
No tale of the dim long-ago. 


But listen, fair lady, ah! list thee and hear, 
The song that I sing thee shall be 

Of the moonlight and flowers, the luminous stars, 
Of a heart that is beating for thee. 


The moon-beams fall bright over moorland and heath, 
Ah! brightly they float over me! 





The roses blush red at the kiss of the breeze, 
And a star trembles gladly to see 


A star face, smiling back from the mist-covered sie 
A face from the face of the sea. 

Oh! listen, fair lady, oh! list thee and hear, 
There’s a heart that is longing to be 


Thy answering star. Oh! lady, smile down, 
Smile down from thy casement on me! 

Oh! turn not, dear lady, so haughty and proud, 
From the heart that is beating for thee. 


Laugh, louder laugh, ye gay little fays— 
Shout, louder shout, in your glee! 

Hope raises her wings, with a warble of 
My lady smiles down upon me! 
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CHAPTER XV. 3 black clouds buried up the stars. Earth and 
Birrer as gall were the feelings of Oliver} sky, both were dark to him. 
Cromwell as he left the hostelry that night. All night long the unhappy man wandered 
Deceived by the woman heoyed, hunted down’ on the moor, up and down, up and down, 
by the man he detested, marked out for de-$ treading out his bitter anguish as a spirited 
struction, body and sgul—what was left for : horse races under the spur. At length, utterly 
him? Anarchy, revenge, anything that brought : exhausted, he fell upon the earth and dropped 
fierce action with it.” Though impetuous in his $ asleep. 

. desires, this man was sullen when deeply an: ; It was daylight when he awoke; but no sun 
ed. Thus, with fire and rage burning at { shone through the misty clouds, and a soft 
heart, he sat in the little room, still as a gloom lay around him. He arose and sat up, 
. nder-storm before it begins to rend its way 3 not dreamily, but with a hard, earnest sense of 
out of the clouds. 3 pain pervading his whole being. This man was 
The landlord looked at him with vague won- 3 naturally superstitious. His ideas of religion 
er; the stillness in which he sat made the man 3 were hard as iron, and merciless as death; but, 
* almost afraid. Cromwell remained, with bis {such as it was, this weary heart turned toward 
eyes fixed on the piece of gold that had flashed, ; its rocky substitute for the All-loving, and he 

like a star, through the window, and, after a tried to pray. 
whirl, fallen against the bottom of a tankard} The very effort to claim sympathy, even from 
stained with drops of beer. his granite stand-point, had a merciful effect. 
The_landlord removed his gaze from that $ We never really understand how terrible cruelty 
sull@faface, and eyed the gold greedily. His $s, till that which we have, perhaps recklessly, 
P fingers worked against his palms. The ; dealt to others is visited on ourselves. In spite 
huliger of avarice stirred all his heavy features. $ ‘ of himself, Cromwell was that hour aware of 
Cromwell lifted his eyes, and out of the burn- $ : that keen retribution which is sure to follow 


ing passion camea gleam of contempt. $along the track of a life like his. When he 
“Pick it Pe he said. 3 thought of Barbara Westburn, and how cer- 
ee ee might not have been meant for $ ‘ tainly she was lost to him, another sweet face 
,” faltered mime host, while his eager fingers ; ’ would force itself upon him, pure and loving 
nie toward the gold. gas hers, if not so beautiful—a face that had 
“Think you it was meant for me?” S been lifted to his, in gentle faith, many and 


“No, no; of course not! Gentlemen are above : many a time, before she had been drawn away 
that!” cried the landlord, clutching the gold, from his father’s house to the more stately 
and rubbing it gleefully between his palms, * mansion of his cousin Hampden, because of its 
from which it was dropped into the leathern $ vicinity to Knowl-Ash. There his great strong 
Pouch at hig side. ‘Besides, I have earned } soul had carried all its powerful life, and poured 
it by pounding my hands to a jelly on the ; it forth heedless of the fair girl who was wait- 
door.” Sing for him with such mournful patience miles 

Cromwell arose heavily, and walked to the $ away. 
little partition door. Pressing his shoulders: Now, Cromwell thought of her with a throb 
against it, he burst the bolt from its sockets, } of pity. Had she suffered so when he left her 
moré from an impulse of fierce opposition than} and did not return? Was she breaking her 
& wish®to escape imprisonment, and walked out ; heart over his disaffection, or could she have 
of se. Away upon the dark moor he forgotten him altogether? Poor thing! . Poor 
yaimless, desolate, enraged. The $ child! If disappointment shook his strong 
own now, end embankments of} frame to its center, how would it affect this 
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frail creature? Cromwell was too proud for; **And alone?” 
self-pity, but, in compassionating this gentle$ ‘No, I will take a wife with me. * 
-girl, his pride evaded itself and was soothed. ‘But, will the rector at Knowl-Ash can#ént 
- Hs arose»and went back to his kinsman’s ; to part with his daughter forever?” 
house. The servants were all astir, and a break- Cromwell's lips closed bard, WM his eyes 
fast-table was spread in the great hall. John $ gleamed through the leaden cloud that dulled 
Hampden was sitting at the head of this table,; them. He made no answer, but turned away. 
with a clouded brow; and two or three young ; “What man among you will go with me to 
kinsmen, who haunted the house as Cromwell } 3 America?” he said, advancing to the group of 
had done, were conversing eagerly together at N young men. 
the other end. They all arose as Oliver came: They turned upon him with astonishment. 
in, and gathered in a group around him. His § ’ Had he invited them to join him in a trip to 
face was of that ashen paleness which a coarse ’ the moon, their surprise could not have been 
complexion takes when some great emotion : greater. 
blanches it. His eyes were deep-set and heavy} ‘To America?” said one. ‘Why, that is 
as lead. He walked drearily, like one given up : a wilderness, without civilization or govern- 
3 ment!” 
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to despair. 


‘‘What has chanced? Where have you been?: ‘‘So mucif the better!” answered Cromwell: e 


See, his surcoat is wet with dew, and he co o that land we will carry what is useless to 


home with his hair uncombed!” said one of the } us here.” 


young men. $ «What is that?” 
Cromwell did not answer; but, taking John’ ‘Our manhood—the eternal right, . which 


Hampden on one side, he addressed him, in a g every human being has, to possess his own 


low voice, $ person and property!” 
‘‘Kinsman, the king’s minion is hunting me Cromwell’s enthusiasm all came back for@ 
down.” $moment. He forgot Barbara Westburn in the 


‘«*T know it,” was Hampden’s answer in return. ; great idea of his life. In a wild, eloquent out- 
“This morning an emissary of the duke was: burst he argued with these ardent young me 
here, inquiring for you.” ; Sand swept them away with him. Even tung 

‘Ha! What sort of a man was he? Slender, } den, a cautious, though brave man, was sow 


dark, with a beard like silk?” ’ wrought upon, that he offered but vague“oppo- 
‘*Yes, that answers for the man.” 3 ; sition; and when Cromwell left the hall, four 
‘*Did he come alone?” 8 S high- spirited young fellows had promised to 


“Yes, so it appeared. But we had a shrewd § sail with him for the new world. 
suspicion d4hat a stronger force lurked behind; : There was no rest for the man after this. He ' 
indeed, he hinted as much.” $ mounted his horse and rode homeward, some- 
“Hampden, I am weary of these things— ; times lingering on the road, and again spur- 
weary of my very life. There is a country, all‘ ring his steed till his iron hoofs rang out 
wilderness, beyond sea, where man at least can } from the stones they spurned with a startling, 
enjoy the liberty of wild animals. A vessel { clang. 
lies in the Thames—so I am told—getting ready: A few miles before he reached his father’s 
for this western continent. I will go out in} house Cromwell found himself in a cross road. 
her.” : He had ridden past the corner, and then turned 
‘“‘What, you? You, Oliver, forsake Old Eng- ; back, very slowly and with reluctance, as if 
land, because a few hot-brained men govern it 3 he were performing some premeditated act in 
for the time. Is it for strong men, who know } which his heart held no part. But the moment 
how to wait and how to resist, thus to break his horse reached the crossing his spurs were 
down on the verge of a great struggle?” 3 ° urged into its side, and he dashed up the high- 
‘Do not argue with me!” cried Cromwell, } way at'a break-neck speed. From that moment. 
passionately. ‘*The very ground I tread on : Cromwell flung aside all hesitation. His pur- 
has become hateful to me. From my very soul \pose was formed, his destiny marked out. 
I loathe a people that can be so mocked and} A stone dwelling, half-mansion, half-farm- 
deluded. In this new world a government po? Sanne stood back from the wayside. If not 
yet be built up in which man may attain his $ an imposing it was a comfortable building, and 
perfect growth.” $ surrounded by grounds of considerable dimen- 
“And you are resolved to go?” § sions. The quaint old gables rose picturesquely 
“Yes, I am resolved.” 3 from clustering forest trees, and a garden lay 
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to the south cultivated after the stiff manner of : 3 on her face and felt her tremble. His. Voice too 

the times. 3 was harsh, though the words it syllabled should 
In this garden, standing within the shelter of } have found tender utterance. 

a yew tree, clipped to the form of a peacock, ‘Sweetheart, look up, for I have come to 

Cromwell saw a lady, youthful, if not in her 3 ask a question which you must answer with 

first girlish bloom, and with a gentle look of } your eyes looking into mine.” 

sadness on her young face, which the unhappy ; The white lids were lifted from her eyes 

man read clearly as a reproach. , shyly, and she glanced upward with a visible 
When he first saw her, Cromwell checked his $ ¢ increase of trembling. 

horse and half-wheeled him round with a wild$ ‘Minion, do you love me?” 

impulse to escape; but the iron of his nature § ’ She struggled to free her hands from his 

was powerful with himself as with others, so ° } grasp, a sob broke upon her lips. The ques- 

he swept a half-circle, come up to the garden § $ tion was uttered like a demand not an entreaty. 

wall and dismounted. The lady had not heard $ > He frightened her, and she would gladly have 

him, but stood within the stiff shadow of the § S fled away. 

yew tree, lost in thought and dreaming, as} ‘Tush, tush!” he said, impatiently. ‘Don’t 

women will when the heart is thrown back < struggle, you are mine. I know that you love 

upor itself. $ ° me, well enuugh, and have come to seek a wife 
The gate fell from Cromwell’s hand with here because of that.” 

clang; his heavy footsteps smote the gravel ; She was very pale now, and her lips began 

walk. The lady looked up, pushed the soft to quiver piteously. His rude nature had no 

ash-colored hair back from her forehead and 3 < compassion on her delicacy, but dragged out 

regarded him with wild astonishment. It was {the secret love she had hidden away so deeply 

Cromwell, @fiver Cromwell. What was he doing $ Sin her soul, and opened it to the broad glare of 

there after twelve months of unaccountable ab- i day, as children tear water-lilies apart to search 

sence? Coming too with that stern face and : for the perfume. 

hard step, like a drover returning to claim some : ‘‘Come, come, this is folly, sweetheart, speak 

forgotten lamb left to perish on the moors. The } Sup like a brave little woman, and say if you 

red blood flashed over her face, her blue eyes— ; will go across the ocean with me.” 

meekly not darkly blue—dilated tilltheyseemed} ‘I will go anywhere with you,” answered 

almost black. She stepped a pace forward, that sweet womanly voice. ‘Only, why have 

paused, clasped her hands half in terror, half { you stayed away so long? It was a twelve- 

in thanksgiving, and stood motionless till he ’ month last week since we have seen you.” 

eame up. “TI have been away from home,” was the curt 
Without a word of greeting, and with the } answer. 

dark look still on “his face, he drew close to; So it was said, and—and——”’ 

her, reached forth his hands and tore her fingers 3 «¢Well.’? 

apart, holding the trembling prisoners in his 3 She clasped her hand suddenly, tears rushed 

grasp. The lady uttered a little cry and began } to her eyes. 

to tremble from head to foot. She was apretty: ‘Oh, Oliver! they told me that you loved an- 

creature as his gaze drove the blood in scarlet ; other!” 

waves to her face, and sent the lids drooping? ‘And so I did!” 

like white rose-leaves over her eyes, a pretty 3 She gave a faint gasp, her hand lay cold as 

good little soul, who was sure to think his § lead in his. * 

thoughts, speak his words, and love him kindly 3 “Let me goin. I—I am faint.” 

to ghe end. 3 “I won’t let you go in, for you are only silly. 
This thought was husks and sawdust opposed § Why should it trouble you because I loved an- 

to his memory of Barbara Westburn. He knew ; other woman if I seek you in good faith now?” 

that no companionship could ever exist between : The tears filled her eyes and flashed over her 

him and the creature whose hands shook in his { hot cheeks like rain-drops on a rose. There 

grasp; but in the stillness of his despair that | was pride in that meek heart, loving as it was. 

night'on the moor, he had resolved to gather; ‘But it does trouble me. I ask but little, 

up the broken fragments of his destiny and } Oliver, and demand less; but if your heart is 

settle them here, and when Cromwell promiséf Phot all mine this is cruel—very, very cruel.” 

a thing to himself he performed it invariably. : ‘‘As you will, sweet-heart, I do not wish to 

There was no tenderness in his deep-set eyes— { be cruel; but, remember, if you drive me away 

no smile on his heavy lip when he saw the glow ‘ now I shall never come back!” 
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wie She lifted her eyes to his face and saw that ; breath upon her lips trembled with joy, it came 
tould he was in earnest; the timid heart shrank back $ like perfume from a heart that had just opened 
in her bosom. With a sudden abandonment of $ itself to a new joy, as daisies burst into pearly 
m % pride, she held out the hands he had dropped, 3 stars when the morning sun shines upon them. 
With and cried out piteously, $ They went into the house together. Half an 
«“‘No—no, I will never drive you from me. g hour after Cromwell came forth alone, and 
eyes What, save true love, could have brought you $ strode down to the gate with a clouded face 
‘ible here?” Sand a heavy step, as he had passed through it 
“Then it is settled,” he answered, drawing ‘ on the great errand of his life. 
: her toward him, and pressing her face to his} As he rode off, a window in one of the gables 
his bosom; but he did not touch it with his lips, ; opened softly and a white handkerchief flut- 
oll the last kiss of Barbara Westburn was too fresh } tered out. Another man would have kissed bis 
My. upon them for that. 3hand; but Cromwell only bent awkwardly on 
ave She felt this, and it chilled her. Poor thing! : his saddle, and rode away thinking—alas! for 
in her whole life she was doomed to such doubts } him and the fair girl up in the gable—of Bar- 
n't as left her a lonely woman when closest to her } bara Westburn, and that with intense bitterness. 
-~ husband’s heart. But she loved him, and to$ 
ife be capable of loving is sometimes a greater $ 
bliss than to be loved, and feel an eternal $ CHAPTER XVI. 
ow apathy on your affections. The woman that: Tae Duke of Buckingham, with all his house+ f 
Ro can love unquestionably has secured the first ; hold, had gone to London. After having brought 
os pure element of happiness. Let her thank God ; trouble and commotion into the district, leaving 
ly and trust in Him for the rest. 20 dozen enemies to the king where one had 
of “Now,” said Cromwell, brushing his hand $ existed before, he swept his splendid..course 
h over the crimson forehead that lay upon his} up to town, and broke in among his opponents 
bosom, looking down upon her with something ‘ there with all the haughty insolence of a man 
like tenderness, ‘‘let us consider what is to be $ who could afford to set his foes at defiance. 
. done. Two months from now—so a friend in The reason of this abrupt movement was some 
London informs me—a vessel sails from the 3 new misunderstanding with the French govern- 
mouth of the Thames. We must go in that. } ment, with whom this man had been éspecially 
’ Can you be ready?” obnoxious ever since his visit to Paris previous — 
“Yes, I can be ready!” to King Charles’ marriage. A request reat 
“That is brave! Now, sweetheart, let us go} French court that Buckingham should not be 





in. Thank heaven you have no father to heap ; allowed to return to France, had angere@ the 
blocks of ice in our way; as for the old lady, I} king, and so exasperated his favorite, that his 


suppose there is little dread from her.” § whole existence seemed staked upon forcing 
‘She will be very lonely,” was the sorrowful ; himself upon the French monarchy, and the’ 
answer. ‘IT did not think of that!” *  $ beautiful queen whose preference had rendered 


“All parents are lonely after a daughter : him a subject of general gossip both in France, 
leaves them, I suppose,” answered the lover, 3 Engiand, and Spain. News of this indignity, 
indifferently. ‘‘Why should your mother be o : as he considered it, reached the haughty man 


peculiar object of compassion?” : in his country retreat. Rousing himself at once 
‘Because I am her only child, and she loves < with a proclamation of war in his heart, he hur- 

me so.” S ried up to coutt, carrying a retinue with him 
“Well, sweetheart, if you like to remain with : that might have been considered large even for 

her, it is not too late.” $a monarch. ‘ 
Yes, it is too late.” ; On the night before his departure, youn 


“You feel it so?” he questioned, with a gleam ; Randal and Bessie Westburn took leave of their 
of gratified vanity in his eyes. ‘Come, then, } quiet home at Knowl-Ash and rode sadly to- 
let us settle the matter with your mother, we i ward the castle. With the bright prospect ofa 
have scant time for much formality.” S court life before them, and their highest aspira- 

Perhaps twenty minutes had passed since : tions gratified, the parting = - tg oe 
Cromwell entered that iron gate. This brief} good man had been very painful. At the last 
time had completed his destiny, so far as‘human } moment some sharp misgivings had seized upon 
affections are concerned. As for the young? the good pastor. His faith in the duke was un- 
woman, it. had lifted her from earth to heaven 3 bounded, and the homage which filled his heart 
suddenly as a bird poises its wing. The very for the king was sacred almost as his religion, 
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But nature was strong in his bosom and aroused; ‘‘I—I am ready,’ faltered the young girl, 
itself at the parting hour; alert and penetrat- casting a glance of almost wild affection on her 
ing, vague ideas of danger, temptation, future} father, whose face saddened mournfully. The 
misery swept through his mind. For the first } stranger turned his bright eyes from her to the 
time, something hollow and meretricious struck } father, muttering in an under breath, 

him in connection with the duke’s mother. Was **Poor fools! Poor fools!” 

Lady Villiers a woman with whom an innocent,; Barbara read his face, though she could not 
light-hearted girl like Bessie could be trusted? hear the words he uttered. Prompted by a 
‘ 





True, it was a great honor that had been done} sudden impulse, she stepped forward and laid 
his child. What man in all England would re-$ a hand on his arm. 
fuse such advancement? But whatif itended: ‘Fair sir!” she said, with a pleading smile, 
in alienating him from this fair girl? What oh “if you are one of the duke’s people, as it 
the simplicity and beautiful goodness of her seems, I pray you, being one older and wiser 
Watadies should be impaired? ; than they, watch over these dear ones. If 
These thoughts broke the good man’s rest, } harm comes to them, it will break more than 
and sent him down pale with trouble on the one heart!” 
morning of his children’s departure; Barbara,; The stranger fixed his keen eyes on the beau- 
too, the staid and queenly Barbara, had spent; tiful face uplifted to him with such gentle en- 
a night of painful anxiety. Brought up as she} treaty. A shade of deep sadness came into 
had been with a belief that the court of King them, and he answered in a low, hoarse voice, 
Charles was everything pure and dignified, she} ‘Great heavens! Does she know what hap- 
could only feel vague doubts without the dis-} piness it is to have so’ much to save?” 
tinctness of purpose to put them into words. § Barbara saw that her petition had taken 
To protest against Bessie’s good fortune would ; effect, though his words sounded strangely to 
have seemed like intense selfishness; but the} her. 
imnocent heart in her bosom lay like lead, when} ‘*You will watch over them in this new life 
she sat down to breakfast that morning, and; which they are entering. We know that the 
knew that it was, perhaps, for the last time. $ duke is kind.” 
Bessie tried to be cheerful—poor child!—-but} “Indeed!” ejaculated the man, with a sneer 
the violet shadows under her eyes, and the quiver $ ‘ in his voice. 
of her sweet mouth, told how restlessly she had} Barbara was too earnest in behalf of her 
mt the night. But Randal was full of high ? kinsfolks to observe the sneer, but went on: 
og a brilliant vista lay before him,; ‘And my Lady Villiers, a most gracious 
great deeds of warfare, opportunities for many lady.” 
a glorious action danced before him from the } “Yes, most gracious!” answered the man, 
distance. Still, warm-hearted and generous, he! with a sparkle in his eye. 
could not leave that peaceful home unmoved; “But my father’s kinsman and this young 
suppressed sobs rose in his throat; his face ; eréature—she is my only sister, fair sir—know 
flushed and turned pale if any one addressed but little of the world they are entering. It is 
him. That last breakfast was in truth a melan-} like sending two wild birds from their nest. 
choly meal. Oh! I beseech you, interpose between them and 
Before the dew was off the ground, a messen- } harm, should harm threaten them!” 
ger from the castle rode up. It wasthe young; ‘I will!’’ exclaimed the stranger, with start- 
stranger from London, who had met Randal and } ling fervor. ‘Depend on me, maiden, if harm 
Bessie in the forest. He leaped from his horse threatens these young persons, I will rescue 
with easy grace, and entered the house in eager : them from it if human effort can save them.” 
haste. His black eyes sparkled like diamonds; $ : The pastor had drawn close to Bessie» He 
@ singular smile parted his lips; there was ex- $ 3 seemed to realize, for the first time, that she 
ultation in every look and gesture, § was going from under his roof out into a world 
“T am sent,” he said, casting a quick glance } > full of evil things. His meek eyes were heavily 
at Randal and Bessie, ‘to warn you that the} bewildered; he looked from one to another as 
ducal cortege is in motion. Mount your horse, } if actuated by a vague hope that some one 
— st en nf pate oe as it comes § would persuade his child to stay at home. The 
out of the fores uch are his orders. As for} ; parting was far more painful than he had 
this pretty demoiselle, my Lady Villiers will} ‘dreamed of. The stranger observed this, and, 
halt her chariot near the house; but she must | 8" ing up to him with a tenderness that was 
be ready at the moment.” } almost feminine, took his supine hand. 
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“Do not tremble, do not droop over this;room contained? She arose and untied her 
parting, my good friend. If but for your sake, : hood. 
I will watch over these young persons as if they: ‘Barbara, I—I 
were my own—more faithfully a thousand times. While the words trembled at her heart, a 
Can you trust me in this?” traveling carriage lumbered out from the shelter 
The pastor lifted his soft dreamy eyes to that; of some forest trees, that concealed a bend of 
handsome face, and a look of tranquillity stole $ S the highway, and turned toward the house. 
over his features. «They are here!” said Barbara, dropping the 
«You are very kind, and God is merciful to : syllables with pain from her white lips. ‘Oh! 
send you here in this hour of our trial. I can$ Bessie, my sister, my sister!” 
trust you. Every day my soul shall carry a; ’ The girls clung together in a passionate em- 
prayer to the foot of God’s throne in your be- : ; brace. Thrills of sorrowful affection ran from 
half, gentle sir. When I ask blessings on these $ S heart to heart. The rain of their mutual tears 
dear children, they shall include the stranger ; ’ mingled till every drop wrung from their anguish 
that is within our gate.” : was mutual. Then Bessie tore herself from that 
The gentleman was greatly moved. Some gentle sister’s arms, and crept to her father’s 
sudden emotion swept over him, and, before he 3 bosom, as a bird shelters itself under friendly 
knew it, great tears flashed to his eyes, and 3 leaves when a storm sweeps over it. The rector 
broke upon the jetty lashes. But he impa- 3 said nothing; the great swell of his heart for- 
tiently dashed the drops away with a sweep of bade that; but he bent down, and sweet, fatherly 
the hand, and turned, as if angry that his emo- 3 blessings fell like dew upon her forehead. 


tion should have been observed. $ In this position Lady Villiers found them, as 


Ss 

“‘Tush!” he exclaimed, walking to the open $she came sweeping in from her carriage, her 
door, and looking out. ‘How childish this; silken dress rustling like forest leaves, and her 
is!” 3’ haughty face bright with patronizing smiles. 

He turned again directly, glad that the crash : «Ah! this is very touching! Domestic affec- 
of wheels and tramp of horses came up from $ tion is so beautiful!” she said, smoothing down 
the distance, giving him an excuse to move. ; the folds of her dress. ‘‘Come, come, my child, 

“Come, young gentleman,” he said. ‘I see } we must cut this scene short. It is a bad omen 
that my man has swurfg the portmanteau to the } to leave home with flushed eyes. That is right. 
crouper of this fine chestnut, which seems to be: Trust her with me; there is an empty seatvin 
waiting for his rider. Mount, and let us away, 3 the carriage, which shall be hers.” 
or the duke might think us wanting in respect.} With this frothy address, the lady drew Bes- 
He is an exacting master, I can tell you.” sie Westburn from the arms of her father out 


s 


Randal sprang to his feet, flung his arms; into the great out-door world, leaving sorrow 
around Barbara’s neck, and covered her face and loneliness behind. 
with warm, brotherly kisses. Then he turned? As the prancing horses, the heavy traveling 
® bright face, covered with tears, upon his; carriages and lumbering baggage-wagons swept 
uncle, seized the hand tenderly held out to$up the road, two sad-eyed and dejected figures 
him, and, with a broken sob, dashed out of} were drawn from the shelter of that library out 
the house. The stranger followed him, mounted $ through the orchard and the ruins, seeking one 
his own horse, and rode after the chestnut, $ more glance of the birdlings that had fled from 
which was going at full speed toward the ap- : their home nest. There they stood, by the old 
proaching cavalcade. $ Druid font, till the last cloud of dust settled 

After her cousin was gone, Bessie remained $ down to the green earth. Then, without a word, 
by her sister, chilled and silent. All her fine } the father and daughter went slowly into the 
bird-like spirits had fled. The hair was pushed § house, so heavy-hearted, that the library seemed 
back from her face, her blue eyes were brim- 3 like a tomb when they entered it. 
ful of tears. _Why was she going away? Was: The progress of that almost royal cavalcade 
it not wicked to abandon that dear old father, $ S was like a succession of triumphs, as it moved 
and Barbara, to the home she was thus making $ $ up to London through the downtrodden country, 
solitary ? N $ which, on every hand, was ready to revolt against 

Her tender young heart was troubled with $ } the assumptions of a man who arrogated to him- 
these thoughts. She was almost resolved to 3 ; self all the pomp and homage which his royal 
reject the splendid prospect that lay before her, } master was often willing to dispense with. 
and stay at home. What could the great world } Couriers were sent on before to announce bis 
give her in exchange for the loved ones that 3 approach to any town which lay upon the road, 
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and, even with hatred in their hearts, the people ; The royal party was approaching. “The car- 
were forced to come out with their hollow adu- $ : riages that had brought it from Whitehall were 
lation, which the wrong-headed man persisted left behind, and it came forward like a thicket 
in considering genuine. ; of wild blossoms drifting in the sunshine. This 
Thus, like a conqueror, he entered London, ; was the first indistinct aspect; but, directly, 
and took possession of one of those grand old $ ‘those who looked close could make out two 
palaces which were scarcely second in splendor } prominent figures, walking side by side, which 
to Whitehall itself. For the time, Lady Villiers were recognized by a wild shout from shore and 
had apartments in the palace. Thus it was ar-: river. It was Charles I., walking by his queen, 
ranged that Bessie Westburn and Randal lived } Henrietta Maria of France. Never, probably, 
in the same house, and sometimes met. ; since William the Conqueror stumbled so 
3 adroitly on the British shores, had a monarch 
3 of such refined and gentlemanly bearing pre- 
CHAPTER XVII. % sented himself before a people. The very pride 
A convoy of boats lay upon the Thames, : of race, and honest conviction of power, which 
draped in gold colors, and filled with richly } rendered him, or rather his reign, so unpopular 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, who had assem- } with the masses, imparted a dignity to his bear- 
bled to escort the King and Queen of England ? ing which was more than royal. 
on an excursion down the river. Some of the’ The woman by his side was proud too, and 
boats were already full, and lay upon their oars, : beautiful, if an exquisite complexion, bright, 
mirrored in the water like pictures; some took N pleasant eyes, and a person full of grace can 
little circuits in the stream, but always keeping $ constitute beauty. She was scarcely faded from 
two noble barges in sight which lay near the: the first glory of her youth, and, though the 
river stairs, their red cushions glowing in the ; vivacity of her look and manner bespoke some- 
sun, and the proud banner of Old England : thing of the high spirit which had at first given 
shaking itself to the breezes overhead. The $ her lord some trouble, it was toned down, by the 
first was the king’s barge, waiting for the royal § S eweet impulses of maternity, into what seemed 
party to come down from Whitehall and possess $ only a wholesome capacity for enjoyment. 
it. The second, not less spacious, but cushioned § Before and behind the royal pair appeared 
with blue, from which came gleams and flashes ; the officers of the court, each bearing his in- 
of silver, bore the British fiag also, but under : signia of office, and almost by his side came 
it rustled another, emblazoned with the ducal ; Buckingham, superbly dressed, and with half a 
arms of Buckingham, and mingling its azure 3 dozen glittering orders falling from the jeweled 
with the red above so richly, that you almost $ collar that flamed like a broken rainbow on his 
marveled which was the royal banner, and why 3 breast. His duchess, a sullen little blonde, fad- 
it was that the barge of the master seemed so : ing out of her insignificant youth into still less 
much quieter and more unaspiring than that § significant womanhood, walked directly behind 
which was to convey his servant. 3 the queen, to whom she was first lady-in-wait- 
It was a glorious day. The broad sunshine ? : : ing. Close behind her, almost crowding to her 
had come out splendidly, and, for once, London : side, came the Lady Villiers, always assuming, 
threw off its veil of fog, and let the golden} : and just now more than usually arrogant. These 
light flame through its streets with resplendent § $ were followed by a long train of courtiers, gen- 
warmth. All along, the banks of the Thames $ S tlemen and ladies-in- -waiting, which belonged to 
were lined with people, eager to see the court : the royal and ducal households. 
in motion, while at a respectful distance lny $ In all his married life, indeed from the first 
common boats and wherries, hired by the city $ S hour that he saw the lady by his side, King 
people, and-ready to follow humbly in the wake $ Charles had given no thought of love—scarcely 
of that glittering fleet when it should move. of admiration—to any other woman. Pure and 
All at once a commotion arose in the belt of § 3 fervent as his first devotion had been, it only 
human beings that stretched along the river. $ grew more intense as time wore on. The blos- 
A flutter of expectation ran along the court $ : soms that her girlish beauty called forth in his 
barges, disturbing their occupants as summer 3 heart had ripened to rich fruit now. Charles 
wind ruffles a flower-garden. Men and women 3 S seldom smiled, never as a habit, during his whole 
along the shore stood on tip-toe, gazing eagerly 3 3 life. His eyes, so large, and mournfully dark, 
toward the city, and the commoner boats ; had always a sad expression in them; but when’ 
swarmed into motion like a hive of bees going} he came down-close to the water, and led his 
‘out for honey. : wife a pace forward, that his subjects might see 
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her before she stepped into the boat, a proud; The stranger who had come up with him from 
glow spread over his features so eloquent of § the country, saw revolt in his face, and, moving 
love that the people caught it up and answered $ quietly down the steps, whispered, 
with shouts, $ «This is not the occasion. Go back to your 
But when the royal pair descended into the post.” 
barge, and Buckingham stood conspicuous, with: There was authority in the voice, and, as I 
Lady Villiers crowding close to him, concealing ; have said, Randal was no longer a boy. If he 
his little duchess with her ample person, the; had seemed younger than his years at home, a 
dead silence that fell upon the crowd was only $ little worldly experience had atoned for that, 
broken by murmurs of discontent, and even ex- $ : while, in capacity and personal appearance, no 
clamations teeming with hatred. : page of all the duke’s household surpassed 
Buckingham gave his haughty head a lift, $ him. 
and turned the defiant beauty of his face upon} ‘You see there is no harm done, save a few 
them. He was, indeed, a splendid creature, 3 blushes, which the child can well spare,” con- 
worthy of the hate he challenged. For a3 tinued ne mentor; ‘‘and you are blocking up 
moment he stood, with the purple velvet of $ the way.” 
his dress glowing like ripe plums under the; Randal turned, reluctantly, and mounted the 
flash of his jeweled collar, and the white plume: steps again. His young heart chafed at the 
fluttering like imprisoned snow-fiakes from the 3 N : fiat of separation which kept him aloof from 
diamond aigrette on his cap. The self- sufficient $ 3 the object of his love; for Randal had learned, 
man fairly looked down the murmurs of dis- § 3 among other things, how completely every hope 
content in his neighborhood; then, lifting his $ : of his life was centered around the young crea- 
cap, with a grace that was half mockery, stepped } § ture who had been his playmate from her cradle 
into his own boat, where his wife and mother : up. He saw a stream of people pass down into 
had already taken their seats. : the boats, which he was forbidden to enter, and 
The person who appeared next, ready to enter? caught one secret, disappointed glance from 
the boat, was a young girl fresh as a flower, and : Bessie. Then came a crash of music, followed 
beautiful as the rosiest dawn that ever blessed by swaths of silver turned up by the oars as 
a June day. The golden mist of hair that. curled } 2 they broke water to the sunshine, and the duke’s 
and floated about her face, the deep blue eyes ; boat followed the royal barge, which was mov- 
and mouth, breaking out into smiles—though $ ing grandly out into the stream, with the fringes 
she looked half frightened to death as a buzz of} of its silken awning sweeping in the wind, and 
admiration greeted here—were all so girlish, ; broad ripples of foamy sunshine flashing in its 
that many a heart leaped toward her with un- ; wake. 
conscious admiration. She cast a half pleased, , Another barge came up to the stairs, into 
half timid glance at the crowd, flushed all over 3 which the pages crowded, all on a level; for 
with pleasant shame, made a false step, and fell; those of the duke’s household gave no pre- 
forward with a little wild ery. ‘ cedence to the royal badges which others wore, 
A young man sprang out from a group of; As this boat went dashing after the royal party, 
pages, and made a dash down the steps, crying the people gradually dropped away, and the 
out, 3 gorgeous fleet moved down toward Greenwich. 
‘* Bessie, Bessie, are you hurt?” The people were right; Buckingham did 





But the duke had seen her peril, and, stretch- 
ing out his arms, caught her as she fell, caught 
her so closely that she lay for a moment strug- 
giing on his bosom, with his wife looking on, 
before he set her down. 

Bessie looked up, trembling like a leaf, and 
with her lovely face flushed scarlet. She saw 
Randal, stopped short on the steps, by a frown 
from the duke, and burst into tears. 

There was nothing boyish about Randal’s face 
then. He turned pale as marble, and flashed 
an angry glance at the duke. Poor fellow! He 
had learned to be a man in those few weeks, 
but no power on earth could teach him to eringe 
like a courtier. 


vern England. This very expedition which 
emed only a passage of pleasure, arose from 
he suggestion of his rash impatience. An 
emissary had been, for some days, expected 
from France, one who would bring tidings 
which the duke thirsted for. His great per- 
80 
th 
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go 
se 
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onal vanity had been wounded to the core by 
e prohibition placed upon his visit to the 
ench court. By this messenger he had sent 
insolent threats to the sister government— 
pm which, if disregarded, he resolved should 
end in war. 
In his friendship, as in his love, Charles gave 
onfidence without stint. He could see no faults 
n anything which had onee secured his affec- 
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298 SPIRIT. 
tion. The very unpopularity of his favorite ; Buckingham turned at the cry, glanced at ie 
only increased his royal favor. Next to his; face, and then was led by her eager look to re- 
queen—nay, sometimes in opposition to her— 3 gard the wherry with keen interest. It con- 
Buckingham lay close to that noble heart; for 3 tained five persons besides the oarsmen, four 
it was noble in so much that its faults were} men and a woman. The duke’s face gloomed 
those of education, which may well be forgiven, 3 black as midnight; he started up with a violence 
considering the horrible penalty which he paid : that made the boat dip to its edge, and called 
for them. out for the oarsmen of the king’s barge to stop. 
It certainly was an unusual movement, but } Even with their royal master present, the men 
Charles had consented to take this excursion : obeyed the favorite’s voice, and lifted their oars 
down the Thames, in order to meet the vessel} fyom the water. Before Charles could ask the 
which was expected from France, and thus save meaning of this, Buckingham swept up to his 
his favorite a few hours of suspense. To all : side, and, leaning over from his barge, cried out, 
the court it was merely a pleasure party which; ‘Sire, sire! in yon boat is the malcontent of 
would end at Greenwich; but Buckingham sel- 3 whom I told your grace. He is making for the 
dom proposed anything without a double mo- ship before us, which is bound for America.” 
tive. Even then, his desire to enter France ; “Well,” said Charles, in his kind, grave way, 
had warmed into a simple impulse of vanity, and : ‘had we not better let him go? The wilderness 
permission to do as he pleased would doubtless , will be pleasanter than a prison, and quite as 
have ended in total indifference on the subject; 3 safe.” 
but his intense vanity was gratified by an oppo- 3 ; “But, sire, he will escape just punishment. 
sition which proclaimed him to the whole world ; I would not for my dukedom that this man 
as a person so irresistible, that the Queen of} escapes justice.” 
France could not be trusted in his society. To N Without waiting for the king’s answer, Buck- 
his half-satiated thirst for power this contest : inghem beckoned one of the boats that held 
had peculiar zest; though his heart, such as it $ some of his people, and ordered them to pursue 
was, had long since turned in a different direc- 3 sthe wherry. Dash went the oars with a long 
tion. $ § sweeping pull, and the boat leaped through the 
So down the party rowed, flashing up silver § water like a hawk stooping toward his prey. 
from the bosom of the Thames with a hundred ; The men in the wherry observed this movement, 
oars, breaxing the sunshine with masses of rich } and one of them snatched a pair of oars, and, 
coloring, and filling the air with the sweet, low ; $ bending his great strength upon them, urged 
hum of voices, which even propinquity to the ; his heavy craft fiercely toward the ship. They 
royal barge could not entirely suppress. $reached the black shadow which it cast on the 
But the duke’s impatience met but slender re- } water, and the wherry grated against its im- 
ward—no ship, bearing from the French coast, 3 movable side. A hoarse shout followed, then 
appeared. But lying out in the river, with her 3a rope-ladder fell over the side of the vessel, 
sails set, and her prow turned oceanward, was ; and was seized upon by a man below who sprang 
an emigrant ship ready to lift its anchor for the } upon it like a cat. The frightened cry of a 
new world. {female left behind was broken by the rush of 
As the royal fleet was nearing this ship, a ‘the pursuing boat, from which a young man 
wherry swept past, keeping close to the shore, ; leaped into the wherry, unsheathing his poniard 
till it came opposite the vessel. Then it gave ajas he sprang. With a bound upward, he cut 
sudden turn and shot across the stream, cross- } the rope-ladder in twain just above the round 
ing the bow of Buckingham’s boat some ten} grasped by the fugitive’s hands, and uttered a 
yards in advance. When Bessie Westburn saw ; wild cry of pain as the man fell hack into the 
the wherry, she gave a little cry of surprise, } wherry, for in the fierce upturned face he re- 
and her eager face kindled with home memories. ; cognized Oliver Cromwell. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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BLINDED mourner, ever ’round thee, 
In the evening, in the morn, 

In her white immortal beauty, 
Floats thy little Heaven-born. 


Sunbeam glancing, birdling soaring, 
None are freer now than she. 


She shall be thy right hand angel, 
Ever fluttering by thy side; 

And in God’s own chosen season 
Thou shalt see her, glorified! 


VAPLSSLPICLIOLIIS: 


Cloud asleep above the mountains, 
Breeze upon the leafy lea, 





SNOW-BIRD. 


BY MES. SARAH LINDLEY WILSON. 


Ir was Thanksgiving morning, and I was on, expecting you. Hark! Hear that snow-bird's 
my way home from uncle Hugh’s, where I had ‘Chickadee’ again! Isn’t he a dear little 
stopped the night before. ; thing?” 

I was eighteen then, and had been in college: ‘Yes, this snow-bird is a dear little thing!” I 
six months; a long time it seemed to me, and } echoed, pressing the hand tenderly that I still 
also to my mother, judging from her letter; so ; retained, as we went slowly up the walk. 
that I was not sorry when I started home fora: And so it was I made love to snow-bird—as 
short vacation. $I always called her, as everybody called her 

The clear cold air of the pleasant morning § after that—the first day of my return, And 
among the New England hills gave an exhila-} that day the tender passion took root in my 
rating effect to my spirit, and, cantering along $ heart, that grew and strengthened in all the 
on uncle Hugh’s pretty pony, the six miles that: after-years, that shall grow and strengthen so 
lay between there and my home did not seem : long as life shall last. 
long to me. How short the three weeks of my vacation 

I had almost reached the homestead gate, } seemed! 
when, looking up the walk, such a vision of$ ‘Some time,” I said to snow-bird, when I 
loveliness met my eyes, in the shape of a young $ took her hand at parting, ‘when I am a man, 
girl, that I involuntarily reined in my horse. : I shall want you to be my wife. So, promise to 

“Who is she?” was my first thought. I have} keep your heart for me through the years that 
no sister, no cousin, like her. ‘It must be Net-} shall intervene between this and your woman- 
tie Bird,” I said at last, half-aloud; for I re- * hood.” 
membered then of my mother’s having written} But no, she would not promise. 
of a young girl she had taken to live with her: “Snow-bird, the woman, might not be like 
a daughter of a very dear friend of hers, who : snow-bird, the child.” 
had died, leaving the child an orphan. Were the words prophetic of the time five 

There she stood, under the chestnut-tree, over * years after, when I returned to find my cousin, 
her shoes in snow—there having been a storm, ’ Dudley Ide, madly in love with her? 
the night previous—her pretty merino dress 3 And she, I had every reason to believe, reci- , 
gathered gracefully in her hands, and her dark, ? procated the affection. She was seventeen then, 
beautiful eyes upraised to a low bough of the ; and was even more beautiful than when a child. 
tree, where a pretty snow-bird sat singing. : Her love would have been a priceless trensure 

Her hair was dark and glossy, and fell in grace- : to any man, and it almost maddened me to 
ful ringlets over her fair neck and shoulders. think another should win it, when I loved her 

Altogether, what a pretty picture it made! } so much. 

The old chestnut-tree loaded with snow, the’? Evening after evening found Dudley by her 
pretty little snow-bird in its branches, and the ; side. Sometimes they would walk in the gar- 
pretticr snow-bird under the tree—while, from ' den, sometimes linger in the green-house; but 
the latticed window further back, my thother’s § oftener at the piano. Dudley was passionately 
friendly face looked out. ‘ fond of music, and she had a splendid voice. I 

I took all this in at a glance, and I rode up : remember, one night, at his request, she sang 
to the gate and dismounted. ¢ the liberty chaunt of France—sang it as I never 

‘“‘Good morning, snow-bird!” I said, as I > heard it, save, in after-years, by Rachel. 
tossed the bridle over the pony’s neck, and ; With him, she was lively, sociable, and witty; 
opened the gate. : with me, cold, reserved, and indifferent. 

‘‘Good-morning!”” And the pretty eyes were: I heard it from Dudley’s own lips that she 
turned on me in’ surprise. * was engaged to him. This it was that sent me 

‘‘T am Graham Carleton,” I said, coming for- : wandering over Europe for the next two years. 
ward and extending my hand. sI wrote occasional letters home, but did not 

“Oh! are you? Iam glad to see you. And} stop long enough in one place to receive any 
your mother will be so happy! She has been : reply. 
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809 “HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.”—SONG. 

At last I settled down quietly in Florence,; ‘*And you believed him?” I said, turning to 
and then there came a letter from my mother. } her. 

“Come home, Graham,’’ it said; *‘ your snow- ‘Forgive me, Graham, I did.” 
bird is dying.” * And do you now?” 

‘Your snow-bird!” The words thrilled my **No, indeed, no! I learned it was all a base 
heart with a precious hope. falsehood soon after you left for Europe.” 

I reached my old home at last, and as I went «And was it this that caused you to treat me 
slowly up the familiagpath, my heart beat wildly ; with such indifference ?” 
with a thousand hopes and fears. “Yes; and because of your own to me. [ 

Snow-bird was not dead—but so fearfully pale ; loved you, Graham; I could not help it; and I 
and emaciated! 3} was fearful lest I should betray it!” 

I clasped her to my heart, covering her lips 3 “Poor snow-bird!” and I drew her to me. 
with tender kisses, and telling her howI had: The flush of health soon came to her cheek, 
loved her ever since that cold November morn- } and the light of the olden time to her eye. 
ing I saw her standing in the snow, and then, So, when merry Christmas was ushered in, 
almost in the same breath, asking her how it: snow-bird came to me, looking radiant and 
was she had broken her engagement with : beautiful, in white satin, and orange blossoms, 
Dudley. and put her hand in mine. And we pronounced 

But she had never been engaged, she said. ? the vows that shall bind us together ‘Till death 
Then she told me the stories that he brought to ; do us part.” 
her of my college life—stories of a young girl Looking back, now, to that hour, I recall it 
whom I had dishonored and betrayed. 3as the happiest one of my life—the hour that 

I was too surprised to speak. Was Dudley ? gave to my keeping, to my love and protection 
Ide as false as that? 3 through life, my own precious SNOW-BIED! 
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“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.” 
BY NELLIE NORTON. 


The play-worn child, like some sweet nestling dove, 
Into its mother’s arms doth nightly creep, 

Sinks to its rest, haloed with sheltering love— 
And so “ He giveth His. beloved sleep.” 


Eve bringeth to the earth her holy calm, 
Night giveth sweet repose, and peaceful hours; 
The bounteous skies, like angels dropping balm, 
Send cool, soft dews to Summer’s thirsty flowers. 
The weary heart still clasps its cherished dreams 
Of rest for eyes that have no tears to weep, 
And Hope breathes low, like the soft voice of streams: 
For so “Iie giveth His beloved sleep.” 


Eve’s holy calm, night’s hours of sweet repose, 
Are dim foreshadowings of our final rest, 

When the great drama of this life shall close, 
And we shall wake among the radiant blest— 

And wait and listen for the whispered: “Peace!” 
Crosses his sun-browned palms upon his breast, That hushed to rest the Galilean deep— 

Forgetful of the cares that pave life’s way, And watch for Death to bring my soul release: 
While gentle slumber seals his eyes to rest. For so “He giveth His beloved sleep!” 


The poor man, weary with the toils of day, 
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SONG. 


BY R. G. JOHNSTON. 


Wuen, by disease prostrated, low, 

I lay all helpless in my woe, 

Who watched o’er me with tender care, 
Both day and night? My faithful Claire. 


And lovely as affection’s tear, 
Shed o’er a world-deserted bier; 


And is so deep in love with love, 
She loves all here, and all above! 
When fortune darkly on me frowned, Her great delight to do a deed, 
And griefs encompassed me around, To satisfy another’s need. 
Who raised me up from black despair, 

Oh! nature, when she gave her bi 
And gave me hope? My faithful Claire. An angel sent to bless the earth ‘ior 
She’s gentle as a maiden’s sigh, A promise of the good to be, 
Sad with her lover’s melody; When death and sin have set us free. 
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PENWIPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tye Penwiper is so useful an article, both, that can be procured. The wreath which ap 
for the service of the gentleman as well as the § pears round the rosette in the center has the 
lady, forming a present so easily made and so $ best effect in either steel or gold beads; but 
generally acceptable, that pretty varieties are ’ very small clear white also look extremely well. 


always in demand. That which we are now : In working a number of these Penwipers for a 
supplying is very simple, and a number of them, } bazaar, different colors both of cloth and velvet 
made in different colors of cloth or velvet, form } may be employed, and the color of the beads 
a very suitable contribution for a charitable $ may also be varied, only taking care to avoid 
bazaar, in which portable articles are usually { using those of a make that renders them liable 
found very desirable; not as superseding those § Sto be easily broken. Thus, cut-glass beads of 
of greater beauty and importance, but as giving } 2 any color may be taken for the center and the 
opportunities to those purchasers who, while} border; and the small ones may be gold, steel, 
they are happy to invest small sums, might not $ white, opaque, or clear green, amber, or tur- 
think it desirable to expend large ones. The  quoise. Three or four rounds of the same size 
little articles we are now giving may be made: as this ornamental top must be cut in black 
in cloth or velvet of any color. The large beads § ; cloth, pinked at their edges, laid on another 
which form the center and the border are the: round of the same color as the top, and the 
white satin beads, which are not so liable to $ : whole fastened together with any slight orna- 
break as the pearl; and each of these is sur- 3 ment stitched on through the center of the Pen- 
rounded with a ring of the smallest steel beads ‘ wiper. 
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SPANISH OPERA HOOD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ix the front of t 
printed in colors, 


umber, we give a pattern, : stitches plain, except the last two, then knit 
® Spanish Opera Hood, : 


them and the next white stitch together; turn 


taken from one worn by the Empress of the $ back. 


va 


French. The materials are 2 ounces of white 
and 1} ounces of scarlet Andalusian wool, a 
pair of knitting pins, No. 5; and one or two 
pairs of chenille tassels. For the feather bor- 
der, one ounce of white Andalusian wool and a 
pair of knitting pins, No. 16; the pins should 
be measured in the circle of the Bell gauge. 

Tue Wuire Borper.—The whole of the hood 
is made in plain knitting, which should be 
worked loosely and lightly; the principal part 
of it being double. It is commenced at the 
border which runs round the shoulders. 

With the white wool cast on 263 stitches, with 
two pins. 

Ist and 2nd rows—All plain knitting, always 
slipping the Ist stitch. 

3rd row—Slip the Ist stitch, knit 31 stitches 
plain, knit 8 stitches all together, knit 95 plain, 
knit 3 stitches together again, knit 95 plain, 
knit 3 together, knit 32 plain. 

4th row—All plain knitting, slipping the ist 
stitch. 

5th row—Slip 1, knit 30 plain, knit 3 to- ‘ 
gether, knit 95 plain, knit 3 together, this is 
the center of the row; knit 93 plain, knit 3 to- : 
gether, knit 81 plain. 8 

6th row—Plain, slipping the Ist stitch. ; 

Repeat the last 3 rows 6 times more, knitting : 
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22nd row—Knit all the scarlet stitches plain, 
except the last two, then knit them and the next 
white stitch together; turn back. 

23rd row—Kanit 76 plain, knit 3 together, knit 
the rest, except the last two, then knit them and 
the next white together; turn back. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 21 times more, knit- 
ting 2 stitches less each time at the beginning 
and end of the rows. When these rows are 
worked all the white stitches will be used 

66th row—Slip the Ist stitch, knit the rest 
lain to the last 3 stitches, then knit them to- 
ether. 

67th row-—Slip 1, knit 80 plain, knit 3 to- 
gether in the center as usual, knit the rest plain 
to the last 3 stitches, then knit them together. 
Repeat the last 2 rows three times mors, 
nitting 3 stitches less at the beginning and 
end of the rows each time. 

74th row—Slip the 1st stitch, knit the rest 
plain, knitting the last 2 together. 

Work 26 rows more as the last. 

101st row—Knit every 2 stitches together. 

102o0d row—Plain. 

103rd row—Knit every 2 stitches together. 

104th row—Plain. Draw the remaining stitches 
together to fasten off. 

Tue Lininc.—This is worked exactly the 
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one plain stitch less at the beginning and end same as the part already made, with the ex- 
of each row, and 2 stitches less on each side of § ception that the white wool is used throughout. 
the center; the 3 stitches knitted together should 3 If it is worked separately, it must be com- 


¢ 





always be worked over those of the preceding 
row. 


the first 24 stitches without knitting them, tie 


menced by casting on the 2638 stitches; but the 
neatest way is to raise all the. stitches which 


two parts together. To raise the stitches, com- 


$ 
: 
S 
3 
g 
19th row—With the disengaged pin take off $ were first cast on, as this avoids sewing the 
N 
N 
N 


the scarlet wool into the last stitch, and with it $ mence at the Ist row of the work, put the pin 
and the pin which has the 24 stitches knit 8 to- $ into the Ist stitch cast on, keep the wool at the 
gether, then 19 plain, knit 8 together, knit 79 : back, and with the point of the pin bring the 
plain, knit 3 together; turn back, leaving 243 wool through in a loop, which raises one loop; 
stitches on the other pin. The stitches left are $ put the pin into the next stitch, bring the wool 
for the side borders. : through, and continue the same until there are 

20th row—Knit all the scarlet stitches plain, § 263 loops on the pin, then commence at the Ist 
except the last two, then knit them and the next : row, repeat the whole of the direction, using 
white stitch together; turn back. 3 white wool. When finished, the selvedges of 

21st row—Knit 78 plain, knit 3 together in {the two pieces should be sewed together across 
the center as before, knit the rest of the scarlet 3 the front. 
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BODY, SLEEVE, AND COLLAR. 303 
Tue Seconp Borper.—With the white wool > ing; the front is then finished with the follow- 
cast on 121 stitches, loosely as before. ing feather border, which can, if wished, be 
Ist and 2nd rows—Plain knitting. ; continued round the edge of the 2nd white 
8rd row—Slip 1, knit 58 plain, knit 3 together, $ border. 
knit 57 plain, knit the last 2 stitches together. : Featuer Borper.—With the white wool and 
4th row—Slip the Ist stitch, knit the rest } No. 16 pins cast on 6 stitches. 
plain to the last 2, then knit them together. $ 1st row—Knit the Ist stitch plain, put the 
5th row—Slip 1, knit 56, knit 3 together, knit $ pin into the next stitch, pass the wool between 
55, knit 2 together. $the points of the pins m the front to the 
6th row—The same as the 4th row. ° back, round the tops of the Ist and 2nd fingers 
7th row—Slip 1, knit 54, knit 3 together, knit 3 to the front, pass the wool between the pins 
53, knit 2 together. S again, and round the fingers to the front as be- 
8th row—As the 4th row. ’ fore; pass the wool between the pins again, 
9th row—Slip 1, knit 52, knit 8 together, knit § which will make three turns of wool upon the 
51, knit 2 together. $ right hand pin, two turns or loops of which are 
10th row—As the 4th row. 3 round the fingers; bring the three turns of wool 
Join on the scarlet wool, and repeat the last $ through the stitch, and take it off the left pin 
2 rows 16 times more, knitting 2 stitches less 3 to finish the stitch; take the fingers out of the 
each time, in all 32 scarlet rows. $loops and work the remaining 4 stitches the 
Knit 20 rows plain, slipping the Ist stitch $ same. 
and knitting the last 2 together every row. ; 2nd row—Knit the three turns of wool to- 
53rd row (of scarlet)—Knit every 2 stitches § gether as one stitch; repeat, knitting the last 
together. $ stitch plain. 
54th row—Plain. Repeat these 2 rows until sufficient length is 
55th row—Knit every 2 stitches together, and 3 made, and cast off. The loops of wool should 
draw the remaining stitches close together to : be about three-quarters of an inch in length; 
fasten them off. 3 and if they appear too long, the wool neéd only 
Sew the scarlet selvedge to the front of the} be passed round one finger. It is then to be 
hood, so that it may fall back, as in the engrav- sewed to the hood. 
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§ the last as soon as completed, the accumulation 
s 


be sewn together when a sufficient number have ; displays itself more and more advantageously. 


been completed, is a sort of work which grows 
in favor and interest as perfect facility is ac- 


squares, four of which being joined together 


The pattern which we are now giving is in 
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Kxittina A CouNTERPANE in small pieces, to 
quired, and each separate part being added to > show four raised leaves, composing a sort of 
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EDGING IN WAVY BRAID 305 


flower in the center. The knitting is commenced 3 knit 10, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 
in the following way :— ’ together, make 1, knit 10. 
Take No. 8 knitting cotton, and cast on 1 Back row—Pass the cotton once round the 
loop. The next row, pass the cotton round the $ needle, knit 11, purl 3, knit 12. 
needle; knit 1 loop and purl 1 on the sameloop:$ 10th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
before casting it off; you will now have 3 loops. $ knit 12; make 1, slip, knit, and bind, make 1, 
2nd row—Pass the cotton round the needle, } knit 12. 
knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1. Back row—Pass tke cotton round the needle, 
Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, knit 13, purl 1, knit to the end of the row. 
knit 2, purl 1, knit 3. llth row—Pass the cotton once round the 
3rd row—Pass the cotton round the needle, $ needle, and knit the whole row. 
knit 2, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 2. Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, § and purl the whole row. This forms the half 
knit 3, purl 3, knit 4. of the square; and there ought to be 31 loops 
4th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, } upon the needle. From this time, instead of en- 
knit 8, make 1, knit 5, make 1, knit 3. larging by passing the cotton round the needle, 
Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, : the square must be diminished by taking up two 
knit 4, purl 5, knit 5. loops at the beginning and end of each front 
5th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 4, make 1, knit 7, make 1, knit 4. 
Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 
knit 5, purl 7, knit 6. 
6th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, ; over. 
knit 5, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 5, knit 2 Back row—Purl the whole row. 
together, make 1, knit 5. 13th row—Purl the whole row, narrowing at 
Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, $ each end. 
knit 6, purl 7, knit 7. Back row—Knit the whole row. 
7th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, 14th row—Purl the whole row, narrowing at 
knit 6, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 5, knit 2: each end. 
together, make 1, knit 6. Back row—Knit the whole row. There will 
Back row—Knit 7, purl 7, knit 8. ’ now appear two of the stripes or ribs, the one 
8th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, ‘ in the knitting having a row of holes, the other 
knit 8, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 3, knit 2 : plain, but purled. The rest of the square is to 
tegether, make 1, knit 8. 3 be finished exactly in the same way, repeating 
Back row—Pass the cotton round the needle, { the stripes until there are only three loops re- 
knit 9, purl 5, knit 10. * maining, when the point must be cast off by 
9th row—Pass the cotton round the needle, $ slipping 1, knitting 2 together, and binding. 


= 
°o 
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12th row—Slip, knit, and bind, knit 1, make 
1, knit 2 together; continue to make and knit 2 
together, ending the row with 2 together twice 
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EDGING IN WAVY BRAID. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuts simple little edging is formed by work- § points of the braid, returning the thread through 
ing seven stitches of point de Bruxelles on seven the loops of the stitches, drawing it up close in 
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races 


the center, crossing the braid, and securing it $ The proper cotton for the point de Bruzelles jg 
with two or three stitches. Miss three points { No. 20 crochet. The same pattern looks very 
of the braid, work seven more points in the 3 pretty formed of a loop of nine points of the 
same way, repeating to the end; after which : braid with the English rosette lace-stitch worked 
unite the points of the braid between each loop. in the center. 
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FIGARO BODY AND WAiSTCOAT., 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 











We give, this month, diagrams for a Figaro No. 6 is the Sleeve. It is gathered in large 


Body in front, with short skirts behind, and} plaits at top, where it presents the leg-of-mut- 
under it a body in the waistcoat form. The} ton shape, while it fits close at bottom. 
waistcoat is made of a lighter tint than the; The sleeves may be made of a lighter tint 
jacket. :than the waistcoat; but in that case, it must 
DIAGRAM No. 1. ; have at bottom a deep turned-up cuff in the 


Pattern No. 1 is the Front of the Waistcoat. } ‘Louis XIII. style, indented at the edge, and 
Nos. 2 and 8 form its Back and Side-Piece. made of the darker tinted material like the 


Pattern No. 1 bis is the Front of the Jacket. : body of the jacket. This cuff must be six 
inches, and the points bordered with a narrow 


DIAGRAM No. 2. ‘black lace. Then also on each of the plaits at 
No. 4 is the Middle of its Back. $ the shoulder there must be a dark button set in 
No. 5 its Side-Piece. ‘tees, 
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EDGING IN WAVY BRAID AND CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuts little edging will be found useful for ; make a chain of nine; loop into the point of the 
trimming many articles of the wardrobe; and ; braid, and continue to the end. For the second 
it is especially suitable for children’s dresses, } row of crochet chain six; loop into the center 


being firm and durable. It is composed of a 
mixture of fancy braid and crochet. To com- 


of the last row; chain four, loop in again on to 
the same, and continue thus working to the 


mence, take a piece of wavy braid; double the ; end.- This completés the crochet. The other 


length that will be required, on which work a 
row of point de Bruzelles, double the braid, 
making the points meet, and, with No. 40 crochet 
cotton, sew the points together, passing the 
thread down the middle line. Commence the 
crochet with No. 16 of the same cotton, and 





edge of the braid is finished with another row 
of point de Bruzelles. Leaving out this last row, 
and repeating the crochet to match the other 
side, makes a pretty light insertion correspond- 
ing with the edging, the two being thus arranged 
for accompanying each other. 





FLOWER-VASE MAT IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus mat is the production of the crochet- { according to the size intended to be produced. 
needle, the material being three distinct shades ; The scalloped shells or leaves turn upward, are 
of Berlin wool of a bright green. The bottom} worked separately, and sewn on. They are 
of the mat is commenced in the center, and is } commenced by working a small leaf in crochet 
done on a fine cord, ‘going round and round, 3 cempact and firm, according to the shape which 
and enlarging as often as is necessary, until} appears in the dark center of the one in the 
the required size is obtained. This partis done : front of our engraving, commencing at the top, 
in the darkest shade of wool. The size of the {and consequently finishing at the bottom, at 
round is then increased by rows of loops, each } which place the rows of scallops are commenced, 
row being rather larger than the last, and of § the first being attached, at each indentation, to 
these there should be either four or five rows, {the leaf already’ worked, and the others added 
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DESIGN FOR BERLIN WOOL. S09 
jn enlarged loops. These being | fastened at the 3 each side toward the top, form the rim, which i is 
points to the bottom of the mat, are turned up- $ intended to lay upon and enclose the lower part 
ward, and being also fastened to each other on $ of the flower-vase, which rests within the mat. 





DESIGN FOR BERLIN 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ta1s pattern, which may be 
continued to any size, and may be 
worked either in double or single 
wool, is executed in seven shades 
of the same color, commencing 3 
with black and ending with white. 

It consists of long stitches made 

on four or six threads of the 
canvas, whichever is preferred, 
worked in a slanting direction, 

and the top portions of the points mm 
are filled in with smaller stitches, 

to make the design complete. 
Down the center of each pattern 

a long stitch of gold cord or fine 
chenille is put to hide the meeting 8 


= 
of the two rows of stitches. Ebel te 
Crochet silk or beads might here Zrtmcmlmierarmll . fot ui EINE ICH 


be very well introduced. 
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CROCHET LACE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 
$ or be kept perfectly tight and steady with the greatest 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Hints ror Horsewomen.—Since the war broke out—we ease, and at a moment’s notice. 
wonder if there is any connection between them—riding The hold on the reins must be as light as firm; indeed, 
on horseback has become much more general with ladies, 3 the firmer it is, generally the lighter. It is the rough un. 
On this account, we think a few hints on the subject, jot- 8 steady hand that is heavily-regardless of the horse’s mouth, 
ted down at random, may be useful. 2 and that pulls awkwardly, and causes him to pull like 

Mounting often appears, to the woman who has never N “getting away,” very often when such was probably far 
attempted it, a most contemptible and trifling impediment 3 from being the intention with which he started. The first 
in her course to the horse’s back, and still more frequently } and most important things for the beginner to learn are 
does it appear when she has once essayad it and blundered $ these few facts which we have mentioned, viz: the way to 
—a thing of such vast magnitude that perfection in it is 2 mount and how to hold the reins. The settling squarely 
only to be attained through much labor and difficulty. $ into the saddle will not be accomplished until after two or 
Either extreme is wrong. If she goes about it in the right S three trials. 
way, and the one who assists her understands his portion § 
of the business, a woman may mount a horse for the first > 


5 
3 
5 
5 
; 


SHaPes oF CRINOLINE.—We cannot help remarking in 


time in her life without a flaw being detected by the most $ every well-dressed crowd how evident it is that the shape 
critical in her manner of doing so, but that the assistant 3 of the crinoline is undergoing a gradual alteration. In- 
should perform his part faithfully is an essential condition 8 stead of there being the slightest fullness about the hips 


of success, 
In the first place—that condition assumed—it is neces- 2 


3 


sary to be, at any rate, outwardly “ unhasting, unresting ;” 
to see a hurriedly nervous advance to, or a needlessly pro- 
tracted pause by the horse’s side, is not a pretty sight; 
besides, occasionally, it is disagreeable to the horse, and 
causes him to kick his near hind leg forward and ‘grow 
captious with regard to his head being held. When a 


as formerly, they are now worn as flat as possible, the 
same rule being observed down the front; all the fullnes 
is thrown at the back, which is contrived by holding the 
crinoline extended by means of steel or elastic attached to 
the sides. For out-door wear the crinoline should be cut 
with a small train at the back, and for evening in-door 
wear with a large one. Under-dresses of thin materials, 
such as muslins, bareges, etc., two petticoats should be 


woman goes up to her horse, she should at once place her $ worn over the crinoline, the first made of cambric muslin 
right hand on the near pummel with a firm grasp, if she § with a deep hem, a row of embroidery in satin-stitch, and 
be tall enough; but if not, putting it on the center of the § with a few narrow tucks above. The second petticoat 
saddle will do equally well—indeed, if she be at all doubt- $ should be made of muslin, and have a deep flounce round 
fal as to the skill of the one who is going to mount her, we : the bottom; this should be quite plain in front, but fulled 
would, in any case, recommend the hand being placed on 2 on and slightly train-shaped at the back. So desirous are 
the saddle; she will not rise so straightly, and, conse- : many ladies of their skirts being flat in front that thow 
quently, not so elegantly; but, should her aid fail her in < petticoats which are made with several narrow flounces 
the least, she will recover her balance more speedily and 3 alternating with rows of insertions, have only one flounce, 
be more likely to come down into the saddle than on to the ; and one row of insertion round the front, the series of rows 
ground. commencing only at the sides. All petticoats should be 

The habit must be let drop the moment the position is $ gored to follow the present style of skirts, and the band at 
taken up, and the left foot raised and placed on the hand $ the top which is very wide, should be boned in the same 
of the groom; directly this is done the spring should be $ manner asa pair of stays, the back breadths being arrangei 


taken evenly, not with a jerk, for the whole movement 
should have the appearance of the lady putting her foot 3 
on a step and quietly walking up. If the habit has been $ 
allowed to fall down in its natural folds, it will need very 
little adjusting by the time its wearer is on horseback with 
her leg over the pummel, and the reins (if she has not 
taken them up before mounting) put properly in her hands. 
The groom will put the foot that has been placed on his 
hand into the stirrup, and the lady herself can then regu- 
late its length by means of the stirrup-adjusting strap, 
without which no lady should ride. 

It is so easy to take up the reins in the proper way, yet 
many who can ride pretty well even take them up impro- 
perly. Beginners should always learn with the double 
rein; not difficult to manage in itself, it will still appear so 
after using the single one, being a trifle more complicated. 
The lower or curb-rein must be divided by the little finger, 
and the upper or snaffle by the third; they must then be 
drawn by a downward movement evenly toward the right 
hip to the requisite length, the snaffle tighter than the 
curb. The loop of reins must be passed over the first finger 
and held firmly down by the thumb. When this is done, 
it will at once be seen how well adapted the arrangement 
is for the easy disposition of the reins and management of 
them ar Fs horse, as they can either be allowed to slip 





to draw with a casing. 
Untrormity or Conor, such a remarkable feature in 
ladies’ toilets of the present day, is now carried even to 
the pocket-handkerchief. With a mauve dress, the border 
of a white cambric pocket-handkerchief should be ew 
broidered in mauve cotton, or it should have a mauve vig: 
or vignette. The small muslin cravats frequently follov 
nette in each corner; if a blue dress, then a blue border 
this rule, many of the newest being worked in the sam 

color as the dress with which they are worn. 
. 


“CHILDREN PLarine Horses.”—This capital engraving is 
after one of Leslie’s inimitable pictures. It will be remem 
bered that Leslie, though he spent most of his life in Lon 
don, was American born. His sister, Miss Leslie, author 
of “Mrs. Washington Potts,” is well-known to the reading 
public. In his peculiar walk he was unrivaled. Hii 
“Sancho Panza and the Duchess,” his “Uncle Toby,” the 
picture we have engraved, and others have an almost 
world-wide reputation. 


RECENTLY, at one of the races which have taken place in 
France, the Empress wore a black horsehair bonnet, trim- 
med with a plaid ribbon and a plaid feather. 
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PerricoaT AND CRINOLINE TRIMMINGS.—It is but a few 3} BALMORALS, ETC.—Much as some of the English fashions 
years ago that even rich ladies were quite contented with N have been laughed at and ridiculed by the Parisians, the 
simple white cambric or twill petticoats; and provided : fair critics are now adopting many of them. Balmoral 
these were well starched, and ornamented with a hem } boots, scarlet petticoats, striped woolen petticoats, scarlet 
headed by a few tucks, they troubled themselves but little X stockings, are anything but uncommon sights in Paris, 
on the subject. Gradually, and by slow degrees, the fashion } At Compiegne the guests have all been wearing high-heeled 
was introduced of ornamenting these simple garments with 3 boots. These boots are made in various ways; of brown 
what the French call “ Broderie Anglaise,” which is neither ; kid or morocco leather; also of gray morocco, buttoned up 
more nor less than the open embroidery, where the pattern } the front with steel buttons, the heels likewise bound with 
js traced out in cotton, the center of flowers or leaves cut $ steel; also of black morocco and gilt buttons, with gilded 
out, and the outline seamed over. This style of work, in a ; heels. But more recherche than any of these are the boots 
very short time, became universally popular; everybody ; made of Russia leather with gilt heels. With this style of 
managed to produce endless quantities of it; the Irish took : boot a red and white petticoat is frequently worn, and the 
it up enthusiastically, and turned out an astonishing num- y skirt of the dress is raised, when walking out, by the means 
ber of yards; the art of making it was taught in all their ; of cords and rings, so as to form festoons over it. Now that 
schools ; until, at last, machines were constructed, by means $ the cold weather has nearly arrived, knitted vestes are fre- 
of which the same effect could be produced at a merely $ quently worn over the bodice; but if there is a skirt only, 
nominal cost. It then became so common that many peuple } then the wadded and quilted taffetas bodices are resorted 
discarded it, and turned to satin-stitch embroidery for the 3 to. These are very comfortable and warm; they are made 
ornamentation of their under garments in general, and tor ; of some useful self-colored taffetas, and the sleeves are 


their petticoats in particular. At first, this was inserted 
between series of small tucks, and for two seasons no other 
style of trimming was general; then small flounces made 
their appearance upon petticoats, and the innovation was 
looked upon as fussy and unnecessary. But, in the present 
day, such a small amount of trimming would be considered 
ineffective and meagre-looking. Petticoats are now trim- 
med even more profusely than dresses, quite as much care 
and taste being displayed upon the former as upon the 
latter. 

In the first instance, crinolines do not escape from this 
trimming mania. Many of them are made up with small, 
plaited-up, colored braid round the edge. At a bazaar 
which was held, lately, at the French Embassy, in London, 
and at which many tasteful articles of dress were offered 


to the public, much more elaborate crinolines were on sale. . 


Some of the white cambric muslin covers, in which the 
rows of steel were encased, were trimmed in the spaces 
between the three last rounds with rows of mauve ribbon 
covered over with white tulle puffings. This style of crino- 
line is, of course, only appropriate for evening fuli dress 


wear. The petticoats above the crinoline arynow all trim- » 


med; plain simple ones are rarely to be seen. Those worn 
under muslin, Chambery gauze, and grenadine dresses, are 
made of either book or jaconet muslin, and have either one 
or three flounces round the bottom. If one flounce, it 
should be five or six inches deep, and be arranged in small 
box-plaits with a heading; if three fl are preferred, 





then they should not exceed more than three inches in } 


depth; these are also plaited up with a heading. 


Tue Doc or “our” ReGgimMent.—This is a graphic illustra- 
tion, peculiarly appropriate to the time. Sometimes it is 
a cat, sometimes something else, which is the pet of the 
regiment. But nearly every regiment has a pet of some 


kind. And very few soldiers, we suspect, but have pets of ° 


another kind—sweethearts—at home. May they soon be 


able to return to them! 


Ciuss ror 1864.—Now is the time to begin getting up 
clube for next year. You cannot commence too soon. Every 
year ladies write to us that they could have had larger 
clubs, if they had only begun a little sooner. Do not make 
that mistake this year. Nobody will refuse to subscribe to 
“Peterson” if applied to soon enough. 


Save A Dottar.—Remember that the price of this Maga- 
zine is only two dollars, while others of the same rank are 
three dollars. That is, everything which a lady wants in a 
magazine. can be had in “ Peterson” for one-third less than 
in any other first-class magazine. Tell this to persons you 
ask to subscribe, 


} closed to the wrist. For wearing out a skirt, the bodice of 


} which has become unfashionable, they will be found ex- 
} ceedingly useful. 


FASTENINGS FOR SHAWLS.—Very beautiful fastenings for 
$ shawls and mantles are now made by the best Parisian 
$ jewelers; the form of the newest is long and rather wide, 

ané they are almost always artistic. The most aristocratic 
ladies do not, at this season of the year, appear with dia- 
* monds, or any other precious stones, except at court recep- 
, tions. For simple toilets they prefer artistic ornaments, 
which are called personal or ts. One duch will 
wear upon her finger a ring, which, to all appearance, is 
worth nothing, but in reality has cost twelve hundred 
: francs, being an engraved stone of the time of Henry IL.; 
another countess will fasten her shawl with malachite, cut 
tas a cameo, representing either a member of her own 
; family or a fancy portrait, something unique, which can 
N only be seen upon herself. It does not suffice to have only 
t plenty of money in the present day in order to be distin- 
$ guished. The value of ornaments consists not so mach in 


8 


» the material out of which they are made as in their artistic 





$ worth. 


An Extra Copy ror A Premium.—We shall renew, for 
next year only, the offer of this year, viz: a premium copy 
of “Peterson” to every person who shall send us a club. 
The club terms, remember, are three copies for $5.00; five 
copies for $7.50; or eight copies for $10.00. Whoever will 
‘ get up either of these clubs, will receive, either an extra 
§ copy gratis, or any other of our advertised premiums, as 
> they may prefer. 


“Count TcHEeRKERNozoFF.”—We begin, in this number, 
3 our fourth copy-righted novelet for the year. We think 
$ the other three among the very best we have eyer printed, 
and the present one will not fall behind either of the 
others. Our arrangements for next year include, however, 
} an even more brilliant array of similar first-class stories, 
$ the titles of which, with the names of the authors, will be 
din our N ber number. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
3 Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 
1838—1839. By Frances Anne Kemble. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—In the hey-day of youth, 
beanty and success, Fanny Kemble, as is well known, re- 
tired from the stage, and married an American gentle- 
man of fortane. Her husband, thongh a citizen of Phila- 
delphia, had large possessions in the South: and this book 
is a narrative of her residence on one of his plantations 
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812 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS.—HORTICULTURAL. 
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there. The author’s repugnance to slavery, as an English-} Romola. A Novel. By George Eliot. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
woman of twenty years ago, instead of being diminished, ; York: Harper @ Brothers.—This is a story of Italian life 
was increased by what she saw; and this although the } in the Middle Ages. When it was begun, the critics pre 
estates which she visited were considered, in many re-} dicted that it would be a failure; but the critics have been 
spects, model ones: other rice and cotton plantations, in $ mistaken for once. Miss Evans has shown that she has 
the vicinity, it seems, were very much worse ordered. It is : almost Sir Walter Scott’s graphic power in depicting the 
probable that this diary, so long kept private, has now been { past, while her fidelity to history is incomparably greater, 
put into print, in order to counteract the evil influences of } Tito is one of the most wonderful bits of character painting 
the modern apologists of slavery in Great Britain. The } in English literature. Savonarola is also forcibly drawn, 
journal was originally written for Elizabeth Dwight Sedg- } The present edition is illustrated with engravings of un- 
wick, to whom it is now dedicated. usual merit, after designs by F. Leynton, J. E. Millais, and 


3 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 1 vol., 12 mo. § OS eae. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The descriptions of life: Austin Elliot. By Henry Kingsley. 1 vol..12 mo. Bos. 
among the aristocracy of England, with which this novel $ ton: Ticknor & Fields.—This new novel, by the author of 
abounds, may be supposed to be correct, for Mrs. Norton is 3 “ Ravenshoe,” is not up to either of Mr. Kingsley’s former 
connected with some of the very highest noble families of } Works. The falling off, in fact, is very great. The hero 
Great Britain. In this respect, the story possesses a value, 3 starts in life as a candidate for political honors in England, 
which is wanting in other delineations of the same social 3 g¢ts involved in a duel, is sent to Millbank in consequence, 
atmosphere, made by writers never having had a familiar $ and 80, losing caste, makes shipwreck of his career. The 


entrance to its charmed circle. The members of that ; moral of the book is, of course, against duelling. 


haughty caste do not appear, from. this volume, however, 3 Skirmishing. By the author of “ Who Breals—Pays.” 
to be essentially different from, or in any way superior to, § 1 yo, 12 mo. New York: Follet, Foster & Co—This is not 
the mass of humanity. The reader is sometimes inclined $ so good as “ Who Breaks—Pays.” But the good old grand- 
to ask if the portraits are not drawn from life, they are 80} mamma, with her strong common sense and charitable 
graphic: and that of the marchioness, though a little over- views, would redeem a worse tale from being a failure. 
done, is evi-lently intended for a real picture. The novel 3 
has had a great success in London, several editions having $ fy Good-for-Nothing Brother. By Wickliffe Lane. 1 vol, 
already been demanded, As a literary performance it is, 3 8 vo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham.—A novel of no very 
however, only second-rate: it has power and passion, in-§ great mark: the best thing about it being its title. The 
deed, but little originality in plot. § story increases, however, in interest as it progresses. It is 
? published in paper covers, price fifty cents. 

Flowers for the Parlor Garden. By Edward Sprague $ 
Rand, Jr. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & co— 3 The Drummer Boy. By the author of “ Father Brig 
This beautiful volume is a popular treatise on flowers, 3 hopes.” 1 vol., 16 wea Boston: J. E. Tilton € Co.—This “4 
plants, and trees; the best descriptions to be cultivated; $ % story of the Burnside expedition, written principally for 
and the proper methods of cultivation. Its chapters on 3 YOUS people. It is exceedingly well done, and ought to 
window gardening, plants for window gardening, balcony $ be very popular. 
gardening, the Wardian case and winter garden, hanging 3 Re ere ee ¥ 
baskets and suitable plants, the Waltonian case, and the ag, iT ari 
Aquarium and water plants, are invaluable to every lady H 0 RTICULTURAL. 
py aged ras talon aabilak "Wiehe aut THE Frower-Gs RDEN FOR OcToBER.—We must recommend 
chapters on out-door gardening, how to grow specimen ; perfect cleanliness and order among the flower-beds, if it 
plants, hardy annuals, etc., etc., less desirable. The work § is Cesteuble bi bees a . See eppatsance. The 
concludes with a chapter on spring flowers, and where to $ riety =" ng this month, the leaves fall, and many 
find them. The volume is beautifully printed on thick, plants have lived their time, and follow the natural course 
cream-colored paper, and is embellished with numerous ot decay. We are also likely to have a ee frosts 

toward the end of this month; and then it is all up with 


isite illustrations. Altogether, it is one of the most 
bg ae a 2 e Laer: : $ the geraniums, the salvias, and the dahlias, and, indeed, 


eneee Te ee ee ; all the half-hardy plants that have made the borders look 
our notice. N 
t so gay during the season. Even many kinds of hardy 
Fuith Gartney’s Girlhood. By the author of “ Boys at ; plants will have their beauty spoiled, and should be cut 
Chequasset.” 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Loring.—This novel § gown, Such plants as the Rudbeckias or American sun- 
is the story of a young girl’s first love, the scene being $ flowers, the asters or starworts, the salidagos or golden rods, 
located in the New England states, and the actors moving § the phioxes, and other plants of like habit, will all want 
in what may be called, socially, the middle ranks of life. ; cutting down to the ground; and, if it is desired to in- 
It is a very excellent book of its kind, of the same class as ; crease, then the roots may be taken up out of the ground, 
“The Wide, Wide World,” but less mawkish, in fact alto- 3 ang cut, with the spade, in as many pieces as required, and 
gether superior. The life at “Cross Corners” is better de-} these pieces planted again. They will each make flowering 
picted than that at “Mishaumok,” the author evidently : plants next year. Dablias, after the first frost, which will 
being more at home in country than in town. The most turn the leaves black, should be cut off close to the ground. 
original character in the story is Miss Battis, “the relic,” $ The roots may then be taken up, turned upside down for a 
as she calls herself. Glory McWhick, with her “Laws a 3 while, in order to drain the water from the remains of the 
me, sech lots of good times in the world, and I ain’t in’em,” § stalk, and then stored away in a cellar, closet, or, indeed, 
is also a hit. This is one of our authors who paint from anywhere where they will be safe from frost; but it is ne- 
real life, and from whom, therefore, we hope much. cessary to be sure that it is so, as a little frost will be fatal 
The Bivouac and the Battle-Field ; or, Campaign Sketches } to them. They should not be kept too dry; but a close 
tn Virginia and Maryland. By Capt. George F. Noyes. 1 $ dampness, that is likely to breed mouldiness, will not do 
vol., 12 mo, New York: Harper é Brothers.—A book that } for them at all. Better than exposing them to it, would 
will interest every one. It is written with spirit, is full of } be to leave them in the ground, adding a covering of ashes 
incident, and recalls events at which thousands of hearts $ or leaves, the latter being preferable; but these must be 
will throb. j covered with earth, or they will blew about, and keep the 
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ORNAMENTAL WORK.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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garden in a perpetual litter. I have kept them very well ; 
in the following manner:—In a dry and well-drained spot, 
ahole was dug about two feet deep, and about the same in 
breadth and width; an inch or two of sand or ashes laid > 
on the bottom of this hole; the roots then laid in loosely; é 

some boards laid across, enough to cover the whole; and ; 
the earth heaped over them, so as to make a covering, at ° 
least 2 foot thick, all over the roots; a wisp of straw, with § 
one end in the hole, the other projecting above the soil, 
will provide sufficient ventilation. 

Every owe who likes to make the most of his garden 
will, at this season, provide for the spring, by planting 
bulbs, provided there are not already sufficient of them. 
These are becoming very popular, and deservedly so; for 
nothing can exceed the lively and cheerful appearance 
they impart to a garden at a time of the year when they 
are sure to be appreciated :—that is, when the trees are yet 
bare of leaves, and vegetation has made but little progress, 
do these interesting as well as beautiful and most fragrant 
blossoms make themselves welcome. What can exceed the 
beauty and fragrance of a bed of hyacinths, or the gayety 
of a bed of early tulips—the cheerfulness of a bed of mixed 
crocuses, a cluster of scillas,a bank of snowdrops, or broad 
masses of narcissus? These certainly are charming addi- 
tions to the flower-garden; and, as their time of flowering 
is not generally that of most other plants, every garden 
ought to contain a few of some sort or other. Any of them 
may be procured and planted during this month, and when 
other flowering plants have ceased to be ornamental, they 
should be removed; the ground dug or trenched; a little 
manure added, if possible, the more decomposed the better; 
and the bulbs plauted immediately. 

Hyracintus.—Plant them either in a bed by themselves, 
or in masses of half a dozen or 80, in a mixed border. 
About six inches deep, and six or eight inches apart, is a 
very good depth and distance to plant them. 

TuLips.—These may be procured cheaper by having a 
quantity. If planted in beds, it is not advisable to mix tle 
early and late sorts; but, if in borders, clusters of late may 
alternate with the early, and prolong the flowering season 
till May. Plant about the same depth and distance as hya- 
cinths. 

Narcissus —Of these there are the polyanthns, or many- 
flowered kinds, and the daffodils, which have but one flower 
on each stalk, the latter being generally the earliest; but 
the Roman is generally the first of all, and this is a many- 
flowered sort. So that is no guide to the time of flowering. 

Crocusss include all the shades of yellow, white, and 
blue; the cheapest and most showy are the common yel- 
low, but the others have generally the largest flowers; they 
will all increase very fast when once in the ground, pro- 
vided they have a fair chance. Plant about four or five 
inches deep. and the same distance apart. 

Snowprops.—Plant where they can remain for years, as 
they flower better when well established; put about twenty 
in cluster, four inches deep; the single are the most effec- 
tive: the double are largest. 

ScILLAS are very pretty in their rich blue and clear white 
flowers; a few should be planted in a shady spot, but where 
they will not be overgrown; plant from six to twelve in a 
cluster, and mark the spot carefully. There are other kinds 
of spring flowering bulbs, as crown imperials, irises, star of ¢ N 
Bethlehems, etc., which are worth growing, but of which } , 
we have not space to treat just now. All the foregoing } N 
will thrive in any ordinary garden soil, or in any situation, § $ 
with moderate care; some recommend placing a little sand § 
under each bulb at the time of planting—it is said to assist : 
them in starting fresh roots; they will require nothing 
further, beyond marking them carefully, until they flower 
in the spring, nor even then, unless the taller ones waut ; 
tying up. 
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) water, gravy, or liquid of any sort. 


ORNAMENTAL WORK. 

DImEcTIONS FOR MAKING CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES,— 
For making red currants, take lumps of white resin, (the 
finely powdered makes globules, and spoils their clear ap- 
pearance,) color with carmine, and melt slowly; be very 
careful not to heat too hot; take wire that is wound with 
green thread or floss-silk, and put on cotton very loosely; 
then dip in the melted resin. If the resin is not too hot, a 
sufficient quantity will adhere to fourm the fruit at once, 
and currants are more transparent if dipped but once. 
Remember they should be perfectly round, and hold them 
while hardening, so as to facilitate this form. When cold, 
take some fine bits of tea, green or black, put them on 
with mastic varnish, to imitate the blows, and then arrange 
them on a stem; add leaves, and they are finished. 

White currants are made of white resin very slightly 
tinged with carmine. 

If you wish to add green currants, in arranging a quan- 
tity of fruit in any form, make them same as white, only 
color the resin very slightly with French green. 

Gooseberries are made same as currants, only larger, and 
more elongated in shape. Make them of clear white resin, 
cuticle made of white prepared wax, colored with verdigris. 
Before putting them in the wax, wind them, lengthwise, 
with spool cotton No, 30, to represent the white lines which 
you see in the natural fruit. M. L. M. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ba~ Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by @ 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

The foundation of all good cookery consists in preparing 
the meat so as to render it tender in substance, without 
extracting from it those juices which constitute its true 
flavor; in doing this, the main point in the art of making 
those soups, sauces, and made-dishes of every sort, which 
now form so large a portion of every well-ordered dinner, 
as well, also, as in cooking many of the plain family joints 
—is boiling, or rather stewing, which ought always to be 
performed over a slow fire. The e is, in fact, no error so 
common among our cooks as that of boiling meat over a 
strong fire, which renders large joints hard and partly 
tasteless; while, if simmered during nearly double the 
time, with less than half the quantity of fuel and water, 
and never allowed to “boil up,” the meat, without being 
too much done, will be found both pliant to the tooth and 
savory to the palate. 

For instance. The commen and almost universal dish 
throughout France is a large piece of plainly-boiled fresh 
beef, from which the soup—or “potage,” as it is there 
called—has been partly made. It is separately served up 
as “bouilli,’ accompanied by strong gravy, aud minced 
vegetables, or stewed cabbage. Now this, as dressed in the 
French mode, is always delicate both in fibre and flavor; 
while, in the English manner of boiling it, it is generally 
hard and insipid. 

To Stew.—This wholesome and economical mode of cookery 
is not so well understood, nor profited by, in England as on 
the Continent. So very small a quantity of fuel is wanted 
to sustain the gentle heat which it requires, that this alone 
should reeommend it to the careful housekeeper; but, if 
properly attended to, meat stewed gently in close-shutting 
vessels is in every respect equal, if not superior, to that 
which is roasted; but it must be simmered only, and in the 
gentlest manner. 

On the subject of stewing meat the following directions 
may be advantageously adopted :—* Take a piece of boiling- 
beef, with some fat to it, and a little seasoning, but without 
Put it in an earthen 
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jug closely covered, and place that within a large iron or <¢ properly roasted in from three to three hours and a half, 


tin pot filled with cold water, aud lay it so near the fire as ¢ 
to keep a gentle simmer, without letting it boil. It will N 
require several hours, according to the weight of the meat, ¢ 
which should be stewed until quite tender. It loses no- 5 
thing, and will yield a large quantity of the richest gravy, : 
as retaining the whole of its juice, and is decidedly the 
best mode of dressing that universal French dish—beu/- 
bouilli.” 

To roast in perfection is not only a most difficult, but a } 
most essential branch of cookery, and can only be acquired : 
by practice, though it consists in simply dressing the juint 3 
thoroughly, without drying up any portion of its juices. { 
If this, however, be not strictly attended to, the meat will ; 
be spoiled, and the error cannot be rectified. 3 

A brisk, but not too strong fire should be made up in! 
good time, and care taken that it is sufficiently wide to? 
take in the joint, leaving two or three inches to spare at > 
each end, and that it is of equal strength throughout. The - 
fat should be protected by covering it with paper, tied on * 
with twine. The meat should not be put very near the: 
fire at fitst, or the outside will become scorched, dry, and ; 
hard, while the inside will be underdone; but it should be ° 
put gradually nearer to the fire when about warmed ° 
through, or it will become soddened; and the screen 
should be placed behind it from the commencement. The 
more the meat is basted, the better it will be when dressed, 
and the cook should not be sparing of her trouble in this + 
respect. She should remove the paper a short time befure 
sending the joint to table, sprinkling it with salt, and 
dredging it lightly with flour, in order to give it a savory ; 
brown appearance; but salt should not be put to it before ° 
it is neariy dressed, as it would tend to draw out the gravy. 
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Meat which has been fresh killed will take a longer time : 
to roast than that which has been kept any time; and in : 
warm weather, twenty minutes less time should be allowed 
for the roasting of a good-sized joint than when the weather 
is cold. Time, distance, basting often, and a clear fire of a { 
proper size for what is required, are the chief points that 
a good cook should attend to in roasting. 

In preparing meat for roasting by smoke-jack, the cook } 
must be careful that the spit be wiped before it is used, $ 
and also when withdrawn from the meat, or its mark will 
appear in a black stain. She must avoid running the spit : 
through the prime parts. In some joints—as necks—it 
may enter two bones from the end, run up the back until 
it comes to nearly the other end, and the prime of the 
meat will not be pierced. Leaden skewers of different 
weights should be in readiness, for want of which unskill- : 
ful servants are often at a loss at the time of spitting. The « 
joints of all necks and loins should be nicked before they *‘ 
are dressed. A piece of writing-paper, cut as a frill, should ° 
be twisted round the bone at the knuckle of a leg or 
shoulder of lamb, mutton, or venison, when roasted, before 
it is sent to table. 

After the cook has taken up the roast meat, she should 
pour the fat from the dripping-pan into a basin previously 
wetted with cold water. The next day she should scrape 
off the fine meat-jelly which will be found adhering to the 
under part, and put it into a suitable vessel for present use, ° 
as an assistant to gravies. The dripping*should then be : 
melted and strained. If required to be kept long, it should $ 
be strained into cold water, and taken off when cold in $ 
cakes, and these cakes laid in a dry place, between sheets : 
of writing-paper. 

So much depends upon the taste of parties, in the mode 
of over or under dressing, that it is difficult to say how ° 
long a joint of meat of a certain size should be roasted; ° 
but, presuming that a good fire is kept up, and that the } 
meat is intended to be well done, a piece of beef—say of $ 
twelve to fifteen pounds weight—should, in winter, be * 
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NEW COOK-BOOK. 


The common rule is, a quarter of an hour to each pound; 
but a thick joint—such, for instance, as a sirloin of beef, 
or leg of mutton—will require rather more time than the 
ribs or shoulder; and meat that has been hung for some 
days requires less roasting than that which has been newly 
killed; mutton, somewhat less than beef; but veal, pork, 
and all sorts of white meat, should be so thoroughly 
roasted as not to show any appearance of red gravy. 

Some céoks recommend a method of roasting joints of 
meat in a slow manner, before a large fire, and placing 
them at a much greater distance from the flre than in the 
common way, on the principle, as they say, “that it ren- 
ders the meat more tender, and better retains the gravy.” 
This, however, we cannot admit; for it does not retain more 
of the gravy, and it makes the flesh soft and insipid, or 
flabby, instead of imparting to it that degree of crispness 
which is caused by the ordinary mode. It also has the 
further disadvantage of requiring twice the usual time, 
and occasioning double the expenditure of coals, 

To Boil.—All meat for boiling should be entirely covered 
with cold water, and placed on a moderate fire, the scum 
being carefully taken off as it rises, which wili be, in 
general, a few minutes before it boils. This should be 


‘ done with great care, as, if neglected, the scum will sink 
3 and adhere to the joint, giving it a very disagreeable ap- 
‘ 

* pearance. 


The kettle should be kept covered. We cannot 
too strongly urge upon a cook the great advantage of gentle 


simmering over the usual fast boiling of meat, by which 


N the outside is hardened and deprived of its juices before 


the inside is half done. 

Pickled or salted meat requires longer boiling than that 
A fish-plate, or some wooden skewers, 
should be put under a large joint to prevent its sticking to 
the bottom of the boiler. 

To Broii.—A cinder-fire, or one partly made of coke and 


$ charcoal, clear of all appearance of smoke, is indispensable; 


and chops, steaks, or cutlets of all kinds—if intended to be 


‘ eaten in their plain state—should be dressed after every 


other dish is ready, and sent up to table Jast, so as to secure 
their being hot: thus it may be observed that in “steak- 
dinners” the second course is always the best—as being 
dressed while the first is being eaten. The gridiron should 
be kept so clean as to be nearly polished, and should be 


: always warmed before the meat is put upon it, as well as 
¢ greased to prevent the steak from being burned. 
, should never be used in turning them, but a pair of steak- 
: tongs. 


A fork 


To Fry.—The principle of this art is “to scorch some 
thing solid in oil or fat.’ To do this it is necessary that 
the fat be in such condition as to scorch whatever is put 
into it; for if the substance fried does not burn, it must 
soak and become greasy. After the substance is immersed 
in the fat the pan may be removed a little off the fire, a8 
otherwise the outside will become black before the inside 
is done. 

When fried things are required to look particularly well, 
they should be done twice over with egg and crumbs. 
Bread that is not stale enough to grate quite fine will not 
look well. The fat you fry in must always be boiling-hot 
when the meat is put in, and kept so till finished; a small 
quantity never fries well. 

Suet.—When a sirloin of beef, or a loin of veal or mutton, 
is brought in, part of the suet may be cut off for puddings, 
If there be more suet than will be used while 
fresh, throw it into pickle, made in the proportion of quar- 


‘ ter of a pound of salt to a quart of cold water, and it will 


be good for any use when soaked in cold water a little. 

If the weather permit, meat is mnch improved by hang- 
ing a day before it is salted. 

Boiling in a well-floured cloth will make meat white 
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Cloths for this purpose should be carefully washed, and 
boiled in clean water between each using, and not suffered 


to hang in a damp place, which would give a bad flavor to § 
the meat. The same applies to tapes and pudding-cloths. N 
All kitchen utensils should be kept in the nicest order, and ° 


in a conspicuous part of the offices. 

The more soups or broth are skimmed, the better and 
clearer they will be. In making these, as well as in boil- 
ing meat, particular care must be taken to take the scum 
off the moment before the water boils, otherwise the foul- 
ness will be dispersed over the meat. 

Vegetables should never be dressed with meat, except 
carrots or parsnips with boiled beef. 

Full-grown meats do not require so much dressing as 
young; not that they are sooner done, but they can be 
eaten with the gravy more in. 

Hashes and Minces should never boil, as their doing so 
makes the meat hard. The gravy should be thoroughly 
made before the meat is put in. 

Dripping, or Clarified Suet, will serve as well as butter 
for basting everything except fowls and game; for kitchen 
pies nothing else should be used. 

Mutton-Dripping cannot, however, be used in cookery, as 
it is apt to communicate to everything a taste of tallow. 

Seasoning.—The art of seasoning properly is a difficult 
one, which can only be acquired by experience, The cook 
tastes her preparations instead of employing the scales; 
and, where the quantities are indefinite, it is impossible to 
adjust the exact proportions of spice or other condiments 
which it will be necessary to add in order to give the proper 
flavor: the great art being so to blend the ingredients that 
oné shall not predominate over the other. 

In seasoning, though the quantities of each ingredient 
may be as accurately directed as possible, yet much must 
be left to the discretion of the person who uses them. The 
different tastes of people require more or less of the flavor 
of spices, salt, garlic, butter, etc., which can never be or- 
dered by general rules. 

To Make Bouilli.—Take a handsome piece of brisket of 
ten pounds weight; put it over the fire with a small quan- 
tity of water until the gravy is out; add a very large bunch 
of parsley, pepper, salt, and an onion. When the gravy is 
drawn, add two gallons of boiling water, and let it stew until 
perfectly tender; chop the parsley, and lay it on the top of 
the meat, thicken the gravy with vegetables and serve it up. 
The tops of the long ribs make good bouilli, simmered in a 
small quantity of water, and served on a bed of red cabbage, 
stewed separately, and flavored with a glass of vinegar. It 
also eats excellently, if, when simply boiled, it is served up 
smothered with onion sauce. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fic. 1.—WALKING Dress oF LEATHER-COLORED PoPpLin.— 
The skirt is made very long and full at the bottom, and 
trimmed with a quilling of the same material. The front 
of the skirt is ornamented with a fine gimp, whilst a 
heavier gimp of a trefoil pattern extends part of the way 
up each side. The body is cut with a small basque in front 
and at the back, and with the sleeves is trimmed to corres- 
pond with the skirt. Bonnet of blue silk, ornamented with 
& white plume and lace. 

Fic. 1.—Eveninc Dress or Licut Buivue §11x.—Opera 
cloak of white cashmere, trimmed with black velvet and 
black lace. 

Fic. 11.—Dress oF GoupEN Brown SILK, with a velvet 
trimming around the bottom. Round mantilla reaching 
to a little below the waist, and trimmed with black lace. 
Black lace hood. 

Fic. 1v.—Biack SiLk Patetot, trimmed with-gimp and 
buttons. 
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2 Fie. v.—Crrcunan MANTLE oF Back SILK, lined with 
$ white quilted satin, and trimmed with a deep chenille 
fringe. 

Fig. vi.—SenorITA JACKET OF RICH BLUE CASHMERE, trim- 
med with swan’s-down. 

Fic. vui.—A Mus.in orn Campric Bopy, with a pelerine of 
black bordered by a frill of lace, In front are two inser- 
tions edged with narrow lace, Sleeves gathered on both 
the upper and under sides, from top to bottom. The gathers 
are covered by an insertion of black lace. Wristbands of 
black lace. 


wre 


General Remarks.—As we have remarked before, chine 
silks are decidedly the newest and most popular style; and 
the light mauve ground, with a pattern over it of a darker 
shade of the same color, appears to meet with the largest 
share of approval. The chintz chines also are in excellent 
taste, the many-colored designs, such as flowerets, spots, 
etc., being worked in delicate tints upon light grounds, 
form dressy toilets. These latter make up into charming 
dresses for young ladies. As there is a pattern over them, 
they do not require so large an amount of ornamentation 
as when the silk is self-colored, the thick silk girdle cord, 
or a narrow plaiting, or ruche of a darker shade than the 
ground of the dress will be found sufficient trimming for a 
young lady, but with the larger patterned chines so suit- 
able for married ladies the case is different. They are much 
more elaborately ornamented. The black lace insertion 
over white ribbon, although by no means novel, is more 
employed than any other style of ornament. A light mauve 
chine, with a dark mauve flower over it, looks well trim- 
med with a two-inch box-plaiting of the same round the 
edge of the skirt; three inches above this plaiting pieces 
of the black. insertion over white satin ribbon about a quar, 
ter of a yard in length and three inches wide, should be 
arranged at equal distances, not in perpendicular lines, but 
obliquely; these are edged at each side with black ribbon- 
velvet edged with white, the sleeves and bodice being orna- 
mented to correspond, with similar trimming in smaller 
dimensions. 
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The fashion of scolloping the dress round the bottom of 
the skirt instead of hemming it, has become very popular, 
especially for poplins. For simple morning toilets, the 
scollops are either bound with braid or velvet of a darker 
shade than the dress, or sometimes with black silk or 
velvet; for more dressy occasions, a ruche, or @ narrow 
box-plaiting is placed upon the scollops, and we have seen 
them also bound with silk, and ornamental buttons placed 
upon the scollops. With poplin dresses, paletots of the 
same are always worn; these are short, with a seam in the 
center of the back, and are cut to fall in to the figure with- 
out fitting it too closely: they are generally bound with 
velvet, or corded with silk—the gimp buttons down the 
front being very ornamental. 

IN THE MAKE OF MorninG Dresses there is nothing novel; 
many high bodices have been made lately with points; the 
waists in these cases are made longer, and the point at the 
back is rounded, and only simply corded. With points 
neither sashes nor waistbands are worn, but should the 
bodice be rounded then either waistbands and buckles, or 
wide long sashes tied in falling loops at the side, are 
adopted. The continued popularity of the postillion bodies 
and of the short basque, only two inches deep, which we 
have already described, make us think that we shall gra- 
dually get to the old basques of some years back. 

We may here remark, for the benefit of amateur dress- 
makers, and for those who never manage to get their 
dresses to set high and neatly at the throat under the 
small linen collars, that a plan has been devised to accom- 
plish this. Instead of cording round the top as heretofore, 
a small band, of the same matcrial as the dress, is arranged 
° in the same manner as the strap which attaches the collar 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
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toa habit-shirt. This band being cut separately, and then 
joined on to the high bodice, will be found easier to fit 
neatly round the throat than when the bodice is simply 
corded round the top, and this arrangement also suits ad- 
mirably with the strap of insertion edged with narrow 
Valenciennes, and with lace ends now so much in vogue, 
instead of a collar. 

If a lady does not wish her shoulders to be seen, there 
are many tasteful inventions in fichus, lace coverings, etc. 
The prettiest of them is the Venetian veste, made of black 


lace; it has a round basque edged with lace; it is high at } 
Ss 


the back, and low and open in front, being fastened with § 
colored ribbons, This Venetian veste is worn with all sorts $ 
of dresses, but more especially over light grenadine or $ 
crystalline gauze, both charming materials for evening $ 
wear. The pelerines made of guipure alternating with 
narrow cherry or sky-blue ribbon-velvet, are also much 
worn over silk dresses. Sleeves made of guipure also ac- 
company the pelerine; these are sometimes looped up over 
the sleeve of the dress in the form of revers, the dress 
sleeve being very narrow, and cut with a seam to the 
elbow, 

The newest low bodices are all composed of white tulle 
or white silk in the upper part of them. The most fashion- 
able manner of making a black moire evening dress would 
be to make a low bodice first of white silk with two bouil- 3 
lonnes around the top of white tulle, and over this a black 2 


velvet or moire corslet, the sleeve being formed entirely of 3 


white tulle. This imparts a very light appearance to a 
heavy evening dress. 

MANTLES, erc.—We have nothing to add to our last re- 
marks on outer garments. The large cape, the small cape, 


or pelerine, the short paletot, and the long jacket slightly 
drawn in at the waist, are still the favorite models. Every 3 
maker gives them a distinctive character by variety of § 


trimming, and sometimes a new name, but they are in? 


reality the same articles. . 

The black silk casaques, which partially fit the figure, 
continue to be very popular. Circular mantles have lately 3 
been introduced, and find great favor, as these half-fitting 3 
coverings are not found to be becoming to every figure. 
In Paris the scarf made in the same material as the dress 
is very fashionable. It is generally cut quite straight and 
not very long, but when it is preferred, in imitation of the 
Spanish mantilla, then it is composed of black silk and is 
trimmed with black lace. 

Bonnets are net worn nearly so high as earlier in the 
season. The insides or caps of bonnets are now mostly 
made of colored crepe or tulle. It is a charming innova- 
tion for those ladies who possess a white skin. 

Tue Manner or Dressing THE Harr calls for much atten- 
tion at the present day, and many are the inquiries ad- 
dressed to us on this important subject. The styles are 
various, and some are so elaborate that it is difficult to 
explain them. For morning, the Grecian style is decidedly 
the most appropriate, as it is the most simple. The hair 
in this case is all drawn to the back, where it is fastened 
up in a large knot, the larger and more massive-looking the 
better. Bows or loops arranged over a cushion or hair 
frizette are more suitable to this style than a coil of plaits; 
three rows of narrow, black, or colored ribbon velvet are 
sometimes bound round the head as a fillet, and the hair 
at the back is covered with an invisible net. For evening 
wear, either the net is trimmed with some bright-colored 
velvet ribbon, or a ruche composed of ribbon or crepe is 
worn at the top of the head. This is arranged upon a piece 
of black ribbon wire covered over with black net; it should 
reach to the tips of the ears, and the ribbons at each end 
which tie it in at the left side should be about a yard long. 
the width of the ribbon not exceeding one inch and a half § 
to two inches, The hair is also frequently worn with either * 
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{ one or two long curls behind the ear, the front being waved, 


Nets made of the same color as the hair, and so fine in 
texture as to be really invisible, will be much worn, not 
over the whole head as formerly, which was found to wear 
out the hair in front, but over the bows and loops of hair, 
of which the back of the head-dress is composed, so as to 
keep the hair smooth under the round hat. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Gray SILk, trimmed with narrow black 
velvet. Long black velvet sash. 

Fie. 1.—Party Dress oF THIN WHITE MUSLIN, ror 4 
youna Grru.—The skirt is trimmed with two narrow 
ruffies. Over the low white plaited body is gvorn a pea- 
sant body of light blue silk. 

Fic. 11.—Dress oF Guay aND Brack Srripep Dexarye, 
FOR A LITTLE GIRL.—It is made with a veste and Senorita 
jacket, and trimmed with black velvet. Black straw hat, 
trimmed with gray velvet and plumes. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress AND Sacqus oF Brown ALPACA, BRAIDED 
1n Biack.—Brown hat and plume. 

Fie. v.—Frock Bopy ror a Girt, to be made of book 
muslin with dead plaits separated by embroidered inser- 
tions. The top of the body is scalloped, and edged with an 
insertion and Valenciennes. An insertion, bordered on both 
sides by a row of Valenciennes, forms the wristband. 

GENERAL RemaRks.—The fashionable style of dressing 
little girls from five to ten years of age is exceedingly 
picturesque. A short, full, bright-colorod skirt, composed 
of either silk or French delaine (more generally the latter), 
with a black velvet Swiss band, and a white bodice, proves 
a very becoming toilet to them. The body may be made 
of either clear muslin, with narrow tucks at the back, and 
with insertion down the front, or it may be composed of 
jaconet muslin, and embroidered down the shoulders and 
front with Russian embroidery. The sleeves are all made 
tight tu the wrist, and round the throat there is a Valen- 
ciennes ruche, collars being inappropriate. Short neck- 
laces are as popular for little girls as they are for grown-up 
people. 

Another pretty dress has just been made, which, though 
rather elaborate for ordinary wear, may be useful as 4 
suggestion. It was a silk of pink and white check, with 
pink strips of silk or ribbon coming down at regular dis- 
tances from the waist as far as the top of the hem of the 
skirt. These ribbons were covered over with black lace 
guipure insertion, and finished off with wide rosettes of 
pink ribbon edged with narrow black guipure. The body 
was low, open in front, and ornamented on each side with 
braces, joined together near the top by a strip of pink silk; 
under this strip the body was quite open, and allowed the 
small plaited chemisette to appear. A pointed sash was 
worn with this dress, and finished at the back by a bow 
and long flowing ends of ribbon, The chemisette was half- 
low, cut square, and trimmed with an embroidered inser- 
tion and edging. The short sleeves were composed of & 
full puff of white muslin, trimmed the same as the chemi- 
sette. A rosette similar to those of the skirt, but rather 
smaller, was placed on each shoulder. This style of body 
is extremely graceful, and can be made in any sort of fancy 
material. The trimming on the skirt may be omitted if 
considered too elaborate. 

The leather trimmings are very much the fashion for 
children’s dresses; little boy’s jackets, frocks, and trousers 
are trimmed with the strips of leather, on which are fixed, 
at regular distances, bright steel buttons, which have quite 
the appearance of round-headed brass nails; little girls also 
wear these somewhat strange trimmings on their frocks 
and capes. 
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--DESIGN FOR PIN-CUSHION COVER, 
Hf Donita Berlin: Woot and- Opaque: White: Beads, . 
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THE RETURN OF THE “ MISSING.” 
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CLOAK PATTERN. 
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WALKING COAT. 
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CLOAK PATTERN. 
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CLIAK PATTERN. 
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PATTERN FOR LADY’S SLIPPER. 
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CHILY’S DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 




















Ho they thnk of me i Home? 


POPULAR BALLAD. 


MUSIC BY G. W. GLOVER. 





Do they think of me at home? Dothey ev-er think of me? 





DO THEY THINE 


OF ME AT HOME? 
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their ev’-ry grief,— 


grown cold and strange 


the worldto know,— 


the world to know,— 


2 Do they think of me at eve,— 
Of the songs I used to sing ? 
Is the harp I struck untouched, 
Does a stranger wake the string ? 
Will no kind, forgiving word, 
Come across the raging foam ? 
Shall I never cease to sigh,— 
Do they think of me at home? 


Do they think 
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I who min - gled in their glee ; Have their 


one now doom’d to roam? I would 


“~~ 


home? 


Dothey thinkof me 


o 


3 Do they think of how I loved 
In my happy early days? 
Do they think of him who came, 
But could never win their praise? 
I am happy by his side, . 
And from mine he’ll never roam! 
But my heart wi!l sadly ask,— 
Do they think of me at home? 
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NEWEST STYLE FOR KIDING HABIT. 





